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FOREWORD 


INNOVATIONS m all spheres of national life are needed 
urgently by our old, traditional society struggling to catch up 
With the rapid changes and new vistas suddenly opened to 
contemporary man in a world now more unified than ever before 
by the ineitorable march of science and technology and the spread 
of common ideas and universal human values This situation— 
often desenbed as the process of modcrnisation~-confronls all 
developing countries of the world Tradition must adapt itself 
to the new forces of change or perish, (he challenge faced by 
the developing countries is nothing short of building upon the 
roots of their old cultures, modem societies in tune with new 
aspirations and exploiting the immense possibilities generated 
by the scientific and technological revolutions of our times To 
meet this fateful challenge, developing societies often largely 
illiterate and extremely poor, require intelligent, resourceful and 
bold leadership The immediate need for a new elite gives special 
importance and urgency to the nature and quality of higher 
education, and the transformation of institutional structures 
inherited from the colonial or feudal past Innovation becomes 
a matter of survival and the essential condition of progress 

The odds against innovation in general continue to be heavy 
in India Traditional modes and institutions are bard to change 
and the path of modernisation is not easy in the absence of ade- 
quate and right type of education and the essentials of an infra- 
structure of matenal and moral development The revolution in 
communication has disturbed the stability of traditional societies 
and has even shaken lhgw.cu}ioral roots, but there is htilc c\ idence 
of the planned and_^purpcscfoI use -oC,the new communications 
for releasing the vast human energies needed for quick develop- 
ment Lack of sufficient material resources fpr rapidly increasing 
needs is glaring and it is difficult to accomplish even the tasks 
to which the highest pnority is universally accorded Even more 
serious is the neglect of building up the moral and intellectual 
resources, relevant jnstnutjons. creative leadership, and wise and 
enlightened management on whidi depend ultimately the success 
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of any plan of national development Problems of planmng, 
research and institutional infrastructure remain unsolved, causing 
confusion m the choice of pnonties and delay and waste in the 
implementation of plans 

It IS in the context of these general difBculties and obstacles 
that one has to view the specific problems of higher education 
More than three decades of my association with Indian educa- 
tion, both as aunivcrsity teacher and as an educational administra- 
tor, base rc\ealed most fomudable difficulties m the way of 
changing the content and quality of higher education Nine 
major difiicultics encountered in the process of reform and 
innoNalion are briefly staled below m general terms These are 
derived from my Indian expenence, but are generally valid for 
other Asian countnes as well 

1 . Confusion of aims resulting m the lack of clear-cut policies 
and choices persists and the necessary effort to resolve some 
important issues has not been forthcoming The basic question 
whether higher education should be restricted to those who are 
fit to receive it and are required for Jobs available or it should 
meet the explosion of numbers and aspirations, irrespective of 
the availability of minimum facilities and specific requirements 
of employment has not been answered Would it be better to 
follow the selective principle and concentrate scarce resources 
on building up a few centres of excellence rather than distribute 
resources equally among an ever increasing number of institu- 
tions? The respective claims of elementary education, middle 
level education, higher education and adult education arc seldom 
estimated correctly in terms of somal needs and the requirements 
of development The lints between these levels and their clTeclivc 
coordinauon is not adequately explored and clearly established 
Policy decisions emerge haphazardly out of a welter of circums- 
tances and complexity of pressures, responding more to the 
exigencies of the moment than to carefully prepared and long- 
t'Tm plans of development 

2. Policies arc. therefore, often based on wishes and slogans, 
and seldom on the objective understanding of facts and motiva- 
tions V« uhin the franework of poltUcal life and pow er structures. 
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tninmrics of education are companti>cJy v>Mk and educators 
are seldom gnen the status and rewards (hat go to cml service 
administrators and other bureaucrats and professional groups 
The pohucal strength and national authority wielded by an 
education minister is often a decfsive factor >n bringing about 
change and innovntjon hui it is rare for an education mtruster 
to command such a position 

3 Higher education is fragmcoicd and placed under the 
control of various government depanments such as Educitiou 
Health Agriculture Labour Commerce Industries and Defence 
SomwUmes even a bifurcatiort between snence and technologv 
and general education (aLcsphcc The coordinating macliincr) 
IS either non-cristcnt or tnclTcctive This state of affairs mars 
thorough pbnnmg as well as effccrivc imptemcntalion Abovu 
all It leads to a failure to integrate higher education m national 
planning resulting in unemployment of graduates wasteful 
duplication of elTorts and lack of adequate mobilisation of scarce 
resources 

4 Pauaiy of mitcnal mourm is undoubicdly a great 
obstacle to mnovitions thaioficncosimoney Increasing popula 
tion slowgrowlhratcsofcconomicdcvelopmcnt and inadequate 
prionlies accorded (o various forms of higher cducition have 
hindered qualitative improvements while large expansion of 
numbers goes on at increasing tempo Little is left for 
raising the quality of higher cduciiion after the pressing chims 
of miss education at all levels arc met by political leaders The 
growing awareness of the value of higher education m terms 
of investments in economic and social growth and its central 
place m (he development of human resources will certainlv 
lead Id larger financial allocations but for a long time (o come 
safficient money will not be available and more reliance will 
have to be placed on better planning on greater efficiency m 
implementation and the development of the skills and atuiudes 
required for resourceful management and purposeful change 

5 The widening gap between planning and implementation 
IS in fact the most crucial problem of reform and innovation 
and tact of money is nol the only factor responsible for the 
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present state of affairs Thoughtrul people in all walks of life 
are poignantly anare of the glaring gap between thought and 
action which has assumed the proportions of an epidemic and 
IS listlessly accepted by all concerned in a continuing mood of 
despair and fatalism Reports and recommendations abound 
and commissions and committeesconferinicrmiUcnlly to examine 

the same problems, the innovative action that emerges from these 
exercises is remarkably small, and it is even accepted cynically 
by those m authority that a full and genuine implementation was 
never intended The status quo persists tenaciously till its 
irrelevance and umvorkabihiy make it meaningless Better plann- 
ing, action-onented research, wise and speedy implementation 
with constant evaluation in view, the method of decentralisation 
both in planning and in implementation, and a spirit of dedica- 
tion on the part of those responsible for higher education are 
sorely needed for giving reality to reform and a fair scope to 
innovations 

6 There is much talk about the spirit of dedication, which is 
frequently referred to m cliches and platitudes that have become 
the stock in trade of politicians who continue to pronounce on 
all educational problems without sufficient understanding of their 
complexities and implications, and especially of the needs and 
aspirations of those directly concerned in the process of education 
— students, teachers and admimstrators Lack of any deep involve- 
ment m the nature and process of social change on the part of 
young people, their teachers and parents, admimstrators, 
politiaans and policy-makers, results in confusion and inertia 
This IS indeed a most discouraging sign of the times Little is 
attempted to develop meaningful communication, mutual 
participation, and smooth coordination that arc needed to gene- 
rate a new sense of purpose and fulfilment Educational authori- 
ties continue to be relatively weak elements of national establish- 
ments and receive insufficient attention and backing from public 
opinion and from the makers of overall policies and dispensers 
of public resources In this state of neglect, confusion and fear, 
the institutions of higher education lose any vitality they may 
have possessed and cUng to their rights and privileges without 
mamfestmg any strong will for change and improvement 
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7. The resistance of vested interests to change, and especially 
ihedeepconscnaf/sm of the unitcrsiiypcrsists tenaciously There 
IS urgent need of change from isilbin, but the signs of accepting 
■and creating new ideas are not encouraging The interference 
of governments in university affairs is imtched by the indifference 
and passivity of universities The dependence of the university 
on government increases, the interferences of political parlies 
often create vicious situations, and within the governance of 
a university there is Imic scope and few incentives for expenmen 
taiion and the search for quahtj Petty intrigues and power 
politics often vitiate the functioning of universities and undermine 
their role of setting standards and propagating values for the 
larger societj Hardly any significant attempts have been made 
to link the university with the community around and the acade- 
mic ivory lowers often shelter mediocrity and a suffocating 
emptiness The fresh brccrcs of change seldom blow mto these 
citadels of tradition and privilege 

8 While the use of new technologies for opening up umversi- 
ttes to the fast accumulating knowledge and its application to the 
life and values of contemporary man rs now easily within the 
reach of reformers and innovators, little has been done even to 
promote ihc methods and facilities of self-education, and to 
bring within (he fold of a university the larger community m 
search of life long education The student teacher relationship 
needs some drastic changes and a fresh orientation, but these 
developments arc not much in evidence There has been some 
considerable improvement in the emoluments of university 
teachers, but their increasing involvement in personal research 
ond public affairs weakens Ihc most precious element m education, 
the intimate contact between the teacher and the taught Fortu- 
nately television can now brine the most dynamic teachers closer 
to a vast audience, and modern libraries and computers open 
new possibilities for self education 

9 Finally, m India as m other countries of Asia and the West, 
the new attitudes of youth to society, expressed in apparently 
different forms and manifestations of discontent, but sharing 
basically a common outlook of humanity and sincerity, must 
influence the development of new patterns of higher education 
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and the role of the youth m the transformation of society The 
so-called Student Revolution of our times calls for a better 
understanding of the contemporary youth and the fascinating- 
problem It presents to society There is need for closer communica- 
tion, deeper understanding and imaginative action on the part 
of all concerned in the process of higher education and this 
IS one of the major challenges of the seventies into which we have- 
entered after the celebration of the International Education 
Year 

I have referred to the above mentioned obstructions to change 
and innovation in the field of higher education and the dilTicul- 
ties encountered m the process of reform m order to highlight 
the need and urgency for constructwc action No doubt, some- 
thing has already been accomplished and some promising trends 
are to be welcomed Ore of these hopeful signs is the increasing 
interest of comparatively younger scholars in various aspects 
of higher education as exemplified in the thought provoking 
essays that follow in this volume 

Dr Gobind Singh Mansukham and his associates who have- 
contributed to this volume have done commendable service to 
the cause of higher education The topics discussed are well 
chosen and the readers of these essays will find useful materials 
attractively presented with a view to stimulate wider and deeper 
reflections on problems thatlieat the heart of change and innova- 
tion The present publication is intended to be the first of a 
senes entitled ‘Studies jn Indian Education’ If the succeeding 
\olumes sustain the quality and interest manifested in this book» 
the new senes will provide valuable materials on Indian education, 
both to the general reader and the specialist 

The problems discussed in this book concern all developing 
countries of Asia and Afnca 1 am sure this publication and the 
others already planned will be of considerable interest to adminis- 
trators and planners of education m these countries 


New Delhi 
Jaauaiy, 1972 


PRE^^ KIRPAL 
Chauman 

Executive Board UNESCO 



PREFACE 

THIS book IS ihe first jn tbesenes— Siud/ffs/a Indian Education 
The object of the series is to examine m a broad prospective the 
complex issues facing education in India at aUlevels n: primary 
secondary andhigher Omngtoavancty of considerations, we 
have made a beginning with higher education, which is the 
apex of the educational pyramid The central theme of the 
present volume is to analyse critically the problems of 
university and collegiate education It is often said that in 
the wake of the spectacular growth in the student population 
in our universities and colleges, there has been a gradual 
deterioration m the quality of higher education, mainly 
because the physical and academic facilities have not been 
commensuratewith thepaitern ofgrmvth It is also said that the 
recent advances lu science and technology and even m the field of 
social sciences and humanities have made our curricula irrelevant 
to the needs of a modern society The present volume deals with 
many of these issues and suggests possible measures and directions 
of improvement to enable us torealise our national goals and 
fulfil our socia needs 

The first section on the Crises m Indian Universities poses some 
of the major problems confronting our universities These are 
related to problems of the raedmra of instruction, examination 
and changes and innovations in curricula There is no cut and 
dried solution for the complex and difficult situation in which 
the institutes of higher learning find themselves While we do not 
suggest that the problems arc entirely due to the paucity of finan- 
cial resources, the rise in the cost of higher education and the 
meagre outlay available to them is the crux of thcproblem With 
the dwindling fee incomes and lackofpnvatephilanlhropicentcr- 
pnsc universiues and colleges arc becoming increasingly depen- 
dent on public funds Since public funds for education arc deter- 
mined b> other impelling considerations education as an mvest- 
roent in buman-bemgs docs not receive its due prionty in the con- 
text of an undcrdc\ eloped economy This constitutes a serious 
threat to university autonomy — both internal and external and 
has been discussed m section two of this book 



The third section deals with the oft repeated allegation that 
out standards are falling Are standards really falling ’ And if so, 
in -what aspects’ This question has to be examined obj ecus ely on 
the basis of available data and reports This brings us to the related 
■question of examinations, which ate crucial in the maintenance 
of standards While there is a wide-spread interest in examination 
Teform, have the universities taken adequate measures m this 
•direction'’ Are examinations suitable instruments of testing^ 
How are we to deal with wastage m higher education in the con- 
text of the open door policy of our univ ersities While on the one 
hand there is pressure on the umversities and colleges for admitt- 
ingmore and more students, does our soao-economic s>stem offer 
■sufficient opportumties for the employment of trained manpower'’ 

The next section deals withtwo related problems iic theexpan- 
■sion of educational opportunities through non traditional methods 
like the open univ ersity project and the role of univ ersities in adult 
or continuing education It isbemgincreasmgly realised that urn- 
V ersities have a special responsibility to bring new knowledge and 
techniques to the community , so that extension programmes bring 
their fruits to the farmers and factory workers Colleges also have a 
■similar responsibility to the community around them This problem 
IS dealt with in the chapter on the College and the Community 
It suggests ways in which the college can serve the community and 
be an mstraraent of soaal change and ■welfare 

The problems of affiliated colleges — their number is row 3604 — 
are considered in the next section in all their remifications and m 
their relationship with the university Here the important question 
IS the priority that should be given to the dev elopment of collegiate 
•cducauon, in view of the important fact that 88% of our students 
are m the colleges and no improvement mhigher education is possi- 
ble unless our efforts make an impact on this sector of higher 
■education There is also an urgent need for evolving a new kind of 
rehuonship between the university and colleges so that the colleges 
feel that thev are an integral part of the university system and not 
merely conn-cted to them through tenous bonds of affiliation 

The section on Students’ Violence deals with the basic causes of 
student discontent, which is gradually becoming a world pheno- 
menon 'This underlines the need for a continuous dialogue between 



the teachers and the students and for student partjopatjon In the 
decision making bodies of the university Though student parti- 
cipation has been agreed to in principle, ways and means have to 
be devised to make it meaningful and eflccUvc One feasible app- 
roach would be to plan the participation of the students in the 
important decision making bodies of the un«ersjt> hke the Exe- 
cutive Council and the Academic Council, step by step after gam- 
ing someexpenence from the experiments already made by certain 
universities 

The problem of the segrcgaiion of sexes has to be tackled with 
syropathyand understanding Opportunitiesforfriendlyconversa- 
tion and interaction may make university life more mteresling 
and rewarding Simultaneously, the role of women m higher 
education and their special needs have to be analysed With the 
equality of status guaranteed by the Indian Constitution women 
have to be encouraged and given increasing opportunities for play- 
ing a significant role in university education 

The different sections m the book have been attempted by 
educational experts on the basis of their experience and studies 
They deal with the problems in an analytical and functional 
manner and suggest various measures for meeting the new challen- 
ges If the book succeeds in stimulating senous thinking on the 
problems of higher education, they will feci amply gratified and 
rewarded 

I express my gratitude to Professor DS Kofhan, Chairman. 
University Grants Commission for his encouragement and guid- 
ance m the preparation of this volume Many of the ideas presen- 
ted m the book are based on his original thinking as reflected in 
bis published speeches and the report of the Education Commi- 
ssion However, the views expressed bj the writers arc entirely 
their own and do not represent in any way the policy or the think- 
ing of the Universitv Grants Commission I am also grateful to 
Dr P N Kifpal, Chairman Executive Board UNESCO Pans, 
for writing the Foreword to this book His experience as an educa- 
tional administrator in India enriched by his global expertise 
through UNESCOisrcfiectcdmhisohsecvationsinihcroreworJ 



My thanks are also due lo Mr. M.L. Gidwani, Production 
Manager, Oxford & IBH Publishing Co., New Delhi for tab’ng an 
extra interest in designing the lay-out of the book, and bringing 
out this publication in a short period of time. 


'Kfa Delhi 
Januar), 1972 


O. S. hlANSUKHANI 
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/. Crises in Indian Univarsities 


DR GS MANSUKHANI 


■WTE read in the newspapers of student demonstrations violent 
” clashes g/:craoes of Vice Chancellors and faculty members 
burning of university property and public transport and entry 
of police and sometimes army units into the campus to put down 
students violence It Ins almost become customary to put the 
blame on politicians and on the youths as also on the generation 
gap the general deterioration of discipline the waning of the 
influence of parents and the arbitrary demands of students The 
crises m the university is multi dimensional and cannot be dis 
missed as the oflshoot of mis guided youth or high jinks The 
malady is deep rooted something is definitely wrong with the 
university system otherwise there is no reason why brilliant 
students with distinctions in examinations should turn Naxolites 
a/td cftgsge themselves rn dei?gerous aau soctal activities 

The causes of the crisis in the unnersity have been analysed by 
eminent educationists but no serious attempt has been made to 
sa\e the present explosive situation in Indian universities 

1 
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Due to the population explosion, the bulge in university 
admission has been phenomenal. While the increase in university 
enrolment in the de^ eloped world has been an annual 6.6 per 
cent, in India it is double this figure — 13. Moreover, the derao- 
cralisation of education and the socio-cultural demand by the 
rural population has led to the Intake of students whose parents 
ha\e no background of education and who ha%e no aptitude for 
the courses they take. Besides this, the prolongation of the 
students’ stay in the university due either to affluence or lack of 
job opportunity has prosed a strain on the university’s resources. 
This o\er-education of the >oung has seriously affected the 
efficiency of unhersities. If the unhersities arc to play an effecthe 
role in proNiding leadership and manpower requirements, it is 
essential that the admissions have to be cut down drastically 
through rigorous screening and aptitude tests to ensure that only 
those are enrolled who are talented and motivated for higher edu- 
cation and wfio will be able to get jobs or gainful employment 
after they come out from the unhersities. The Education Commi- 
ssion remarked: “A stage has now been reached when the policy 
of selectise admissions will have to be extended to all sectors and 
Inslilutionsofhigher learning. If thepresentratc of expansion (at 
aminimum of 10 per cent per year) is assumed to continue for the 
next 20 5 cars, the total enrolment in higher education would be 
between sev cn and eight million by 1985-86 or more than twice the 
estimated requirements of manpower for national development. 
An economy like ours can neither havethc funds to expand higher 
education in this scale nor the capital to find suitable employment 
for millions of graduates who would come annually out of the 
educational system at this level of enrolment.” This anamoly is 
due to the 4 to 6 per cent growth oflndiaa economy as compared 
to lOto 13per cent expansion of university enrolment. It is nece- 
ssary to co-ordinate unuersiiy admissions wiih man-power 
requirements as is done in some western countries. It is no use 
manufacturing unemployable and unwanted graduates who will 
eventually be the breeders of revolt and revolution. 

Enrolment balloons 

It may not be possible to establish new universities or new 
coMcgcs to mop up the growing student surplus in view of our 
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limited resources At any rate, jt may be feasible to allow 
private students to qualify for degrees and tins will reduce the 
over crowding m the universities Let the non-senous students 
remam at home or do their studies through correspondence 
courses instead of disturbing the quiet of the campus through 
disrupuve activities Dr M S Adisashisb, Deputy Director- 
General, UNESCO, has analysed this problem in his book 
entitled Let My Country jlnake He writes, “But little has 
been done to prepare for and respond to this ballooning of the 
student population and its educational impact on the university 
Rather, one reaction has been to neglect the large mass of 
undergraduate and concentrate on prestige graduate courses 
and financially rewarding business and government work under 
contract or financial grants This situation is literally like 
sitting on a powder keg with a lighted candle It was bound 
to blow up and it has’** In a similar vein Dr K O Sai^-adain 
wrote *‘We are unhappy about the swollen institutions, the 
business and Government fioancmg, the divjsivencss of 
administrative roles, the lack of personal contact . the 
specialist pride of Faculties, the closed minds of studcnts”t 

Jt will require a lot of courage to resist pressures on university 
admissions The university authonties and iheJUniversiiy Grants 
Commission could strictly enforce a policy of restricted and 
selective admissions in order to provide education to those who 
deserve it Instead of applying the butter too thinly on many 
loaves of bread, let one loaf of bread be adequately buttered 
for providing nourishment 

FacoUy competence 

Moreover, the university faculty must set its own house in 
order Undoubtedly the teachers deserve higher salaries and 
more amcniUes, but let them try to meet the mtclfccfual challenge 
of our time * Knowledge grows and skills multiply, but the 
teacher and his books limp woefully behind As the volume of 
knowledge normally doubles every ten years, the teacher who 


• Adisrshiab Lfi GMOitry Anale, P 241 

t K-G Saij'adaia V/HTtrslntsmd the Life of the Mind, p tS2 
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got bs Master s Degree 30 jears ago, is %cr> much back-dated 
in knossledge and until and unless he keeps bmself up-to-date, 
his knowledge will be of no use to the students His books, 
bs references and bs research have become antiquated and if 
he IS to perform bs teaching function adequately, he must 
constantlv leamandreplenishbsknowledge Whv not introduce 
the system of appointment on a tenure basis or on contract*^ 
Thb will mean that a teacher will ha%e to be on his toes all the 
lime and show bs competence or quit Security of ser\jce may 
be a great handicap in weeding out indifferent and incompetent 
teachers Of course, the conditions of service — whether on 
contract or on permanent basis — affect all sections of the public 
services, yet it is desirable that teachers— who are the makers 
of the younger generation — should %o!unlanIy undertake to 
<et an example of professional competence Is the Faculty 
prepared to meet this intellectual challenge’ 

The other crisis m Indian untsersiiies pertains to research 
Id an ideal situation, teaching and research would go together 
Most of the uni\ersiiy teachers do > cry little research, college 
teachers do even less’ * Tbs is confirmed bv the UGC 
Report cn Standards of Unisersity Education which mentions 
that except in xery few colleges research facilities are totalb 
non-existent t This may be partly due to the great load of 
leaching w ork and lack of resources for equipment in the affiliated 
colleges The financial support by the UGC to •^search work 
by teachers everyyear is limited to less than athousand scholars — 
the awards were 867 in 1970-71 m addition to 120 junior and 
60 seniO’’ fellowships in humanities and sciences excluding 
60 fellowsbps in engineenng and technology It is learnt that 
while th“ research enrolment dunng 1970-71 in university 
departments was 11774, in affiliated colleges it was only J838 
Out of the total of 129000 university and college teachers 
dunng 1970-71 bardlv 5 per cent are engaged in active research 
App’ied and technological research is out of bounds for academic 
insutuuons It is on account of the lack of research famblies— 
partly due to inter-d-partm-ntal heirarchies and discriminatory 

• '^finrrra \ ot VII No 3 (1969j p 360 

t Report cn Standard! of lintrerjitjt Edjcaiion p 41 
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attitudes— that many teachers join other organisations like the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and Botanical and Geological purveys of the Gosern- 
mcnt of India Many teachers go abroad for purposes of 
research This situation of lack of incentives for the young and 
(he fading of intellectual energies of senior scholars— “very 
few produce new works after their first research thesis’’*— can 
be attributed to the absence of intellectual climate aodencourage- 
ment for creative work 

Moreover, the modem concept of teaching and learning 
involves a new relationship between the teacher and the taught 
Teaching and learning is a joint function because it widens the 
horizons of both the teacher and the student The student 
learns by asking question, the teacher haras through the d/a/o* 
guc he has with his student With the grouth of new techniques 
of teaching and teachitig>machmes, the faculty has to change its 
approach to the students The new information system, namely, 
(he computer and the card selector, makes communication 
easy and the task of the teacher is to go on relating this infor* 
mation and to make it serve a useful purpose 

Basic contradictions 

The other cause of the university ensis is the ethical challenge 
which the modern world faces The student finds a disparity 
in the academic knowledge and (he environment around 
While he studies the ideas of equality and dignify of the indm 
dual, he finds discrimination, nepotism, favouritism and contempt 
of human values on the campus itself The double standards 
confound him The dichotomy between the high ideals of the 
university and the hypocrisy and intrigue of academicians and 
administrators in day to-day life, make him feel cynical and 
he questions the facts of life around and begins to feel that the 
basic issues are being side tracked and that there is something 
wrong with the system 

The swing from the study of sacnce to the study of humani- 
ties and social sciences is another pointer to (he impending 
• KC Chaudhun ThelntenectiiatmMia,p 32 
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cnsis It IS the humanities which supply leadership m human 
affairs, while sciences supply specialists The belief that saence 
can provide solutions to man’s problems of poverty, hunger, 
peace, etc has been shattered The United States of America 
IS highly advanced in science and ^uite affluent, but has it solv ed 
the problem of unemployment', race relations and campus 
violence The student finds himself in the midst of intngue, 
wastage, squalor and injustice and realises that science can 
offer no remedies to these patent evils Moreover, there js lack, 
of confident between the students and teachers, between 
university and Government authorities, between parents and 
children The teacher — because of his lack of commitment to 
the profession — has hardly any control over students He is 
“no longer accepted m the father image” * The parent is no 
longer the source of wisdom and hence commands no resj^ct 
of the children This lack of trust has led to the estrangement 
between the youth and adults The problem is how to bnng them 
at least to the situation of a dialogue 

The other cause for the cnsis in universities relates to gover- 
nance In the beginning the Government administered the 
university with bttle success Subsequently the faculty which 
look up the responsibility of running the different decision- 
making bodies of the university found that they had hardly 
any influence on the pupils Youth politics and party interests 
poisoned the academic life at its source The Chancellor as the 
head of the Slate hardly fils m the new democratic set-up The 
academiaans arc divided into groups and factions on the campus 
Moreover, the students pursuing studies demand a share m 
the policy making bodies of the university Student power as a 
challenge to aulhontananisra is a force to reckon wiiht Here 
and there some concessions have been made to democratise 
the admimsiraiive organs, but until and unless student participa- 
tion IS effective, students wiH not be content with playing the 
second fiddle in academic bodies The entire machinery of 
umvCTSity governance has to be over hauled in order to provide 
a snoolh. stable and deroocrauc functioning of the various parts 

• S rhi arj Cairrade Inter generational Con/Iet in India (1971), 

r 

♦ Di'kiJ Marin An^rehr amt Cahjre p l-j 
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of ihe university There is a unaaimity of opinion on the entire 
take over of residential problems and extra curricular activities 
by the students The Faculty Adviser is a nominal figure-head 
to see that nothing untoward happens 

A committee appointed by the University Grants Commission 
has recently recommended the establishment of Student Advisory 
Committee of Faculties and joint teacher student committee 
of departments It also favoured consultation with students on 
the structure of courses the contents of the syllabi and of 
examinations and for this purpose agreed to their representation 
(10 — 1 5 per cent) on the University Court* The committee was not 
m favour of student representation on the Academic Council 
and the Executive Council Instead it recommended the 
setting up of a Students Council which could make its recom 
mendations to the Executive and Academic Councils Attempts 
to modernise courses or to introduce training programmes 
for specific jobs should be the mam concern of staff student 
collaboration Perhaps the aspirations of students would have 
been satisfied if some representation on the Academic Council 
had been conceded to them particularly when iheir participation 
could have been valuable in restruaunng syllabi and providing 
new fields of job-oriented training 

The participation of students m academic work helps both the 
teacher and the taught, it encourages the student to shoulder 
responsibility and develop his personality while the teacher 
benefits from the modem outlook and fresh ideas of the student 
The machmerj for consultation in academic matters may help 
in getting nd of out moded syllabi and irrelevant courses At 
the same time care must be taken to see that student participation 
improves the standards and docs not lower them A demand 
like the lowering of pass percentage liberal award of grace 
marks and canceJfaffon of an alleged sti/T question paper 
must be discouraged as it only helps dilution of standards 

In thi> conneaion the experiments made by western unnersi 
tics may be helpful In some European countries like France 
• Report of the Gjrnm tteeoit Govemoneeof Ln frsJt fs and Collfses 
Parti (1971) p 76 
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and Italy, proposals have been implemented for jomt staff- 
student committees on the basis of parity, to decide all matters 
concerning the university, including finance, administration, 
admission and selection, curriculum and methods of examina- 
tions, employment opportunities and guidance at all levels 
departments, faculties, and postgraduate centres The under- 
lying principle is that students together with teachers must be 
made basically responsible for the governance of the university 

Dead uood 

The university must get nd of the backlog of traditional 
practices which have lost all significance in the modern -age 
Take for example, the ritual of the convocation The university 
students in recent weeks created disturbances in the convocation 
functions and in some cases disrupted the award of degrees 
In December 1970, the students of the Rajasthan University 
succeeded in preventing the holding of the convocation function* 

At the convocation of the Utkal University held on 20th January 
1971, at Bhubaneshwar, the students showed disrespect to the 
organisers and deprived the function of its decorum and solem- 
nit> The graduates did not wear the traditional gowns and one 
of the graduates went up to the dias and tore off his diploma 
shouting that there was no use for it More confusion arose at 
the tunc of the presentation of candidates by the heads of depart- 
ments The prescribed formula was uttered by a few in English, 
by some in Onya and by a few in Bengali The Chancellor, 
Dr A A Ansari, spoke in Hindustani because he did not know 
cither Onya, Urdu or English The speaker of the Lok Sabha 
(Shn G S Dhillon), addressed the convocation in English 
because he did not know Oriyat Such incidents show that the 
convocation function has lost its significance and this unneces- 
sary ritual — a cause of students* discontent itself — should be 
discontinued It is reported that Kerala University has recently 
abolished the convocation 

The major cause of umsersity crisis is the defective university 
education s>sicm which has been condemned by academicians, 

• 77/rMe//mfo. dated 20ih December 1970 

t 77te Ihrulu, dai-d 22nd January 1971 
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educationists and students Ii has no relevance to our needs and 
IS a mere imitation of western models Sir Eric Ashby, an eminent 
British educationist wrote about Indian universities thus "the 
unnersifies remain ahen implantations, not integrated into the 
>lew India as the writers of the Radhakrishnan Report hoped 
they might be This is one reason why. to the observer from 
outside, the Indian inteUectual remains a culturally displaced 
person, nostalgically treasuring bis threads of communication 
■with England Notwithstanding the fact that the leadership 
of modem India is jn the hands of statesmen more intellectual 
than perhaps are to be found in any other nation, there is in India 
{as Edward Shils recently wrote) ‘no intellectual community’ 
This IS due in part to the lack of a hierarchy of cultural institutions 
in the country and this in turn is related to the fact that the uni- 
vereities have responded too weakly to the challenge of Asiatic 
culture”*. Many educationists have emphasised the need of the 
return to "Indianness*’ so as to make the system responsive to 
our own conditions and requirements Ross,whomadea5tudyor 
student indiscipline m India affirmed that the students found 
their studies so dull and unrelated to their own existence that 
they joined in demonstrations to gel relief rrom boredomt It has 
been suggested that all degrees should be job oriented and there 
should be emplojraent opportumlics for students coming out of 
colleges There is some scope for increasing employment in 
agro-based industries, tool and dye making, electronics and 
chemicals, in housing projects, m literacy programmes and m 
skills such as tailoring carpentry and plumbing It has been 
suggested that on the lines of a recent movement in USAt for 
students taking to active outdoor pobucs the students in India, 
specially the postgraduates who cannot find jobs may enter the 
Parliament and raise their voice for the reconstruction of the 
educational system because it is feared that the older generation 
has no interest id scrapping the present irrelevant system of 
education with all its inefTiacocy, over-crowding and terrible 
boredom Moreover, the new class of university entrants— 
students from rural areas or backward communiues hitherto 

• Report or the Education COmmissJon (l®66) p 277 

f AD Ross Sittiiciil Unrest P 256, 

♦ ^mnt Baiar Palrlka. dated J2Ui Nownnber 1970 
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deprived of higher education— question the value and utility of 
their unuersity education because their families can spare t ein 
only at tremendous sacnficcs 

Another crisis m the unuersity is that of standards With the 
introduction of regional languages as the media of study and the 
provision for denominational and minority institutions teaching 
through their own media, there can hardly be any uniformit> 
either in the system of instruction or examination The use of the 
regional medium prevents the mobility of teachers and students 
What is the standard of a B A /B Sc /B Com 7 Is there a yardstick 
to measure the attainment of a graduate'^ It is high time that a 
central body like the UGC should consider the matter afresh in 
the light of the decisions of the judiciary permitting linguistic and 
cultural minonties to give instruction m their own languages and 
find out a practical solution which mav help in maintenance and 
even the raising of standards This is one of the major statutory 
functions of the Commission According to the information 
available, 57 universities have allowed Indian languages as media 
of instruction for a number of courses at the undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels In order to meet the need of textbooks la 
Indian languages at the university level, the Government of India, 
the UGC and the State Governments have undertaken pro- 
grammes for the production of books m different subjects In a 
recent exhibition held by the UGC and the National Book Trust 
of India, more than 5000 titles in regional languages m different 
subjects were displayed The UGC has taken up a project of book 
production by pursuading teachers to wnte books m English or 
regional languages Over 200 titles have already been approved 
A popular medium like Hindi is confronted with the poblem of 
multiplication of new textbooks prescribed by different univer- 
sitieslhuslcadingtoduplicationandwastageof resources Theuse 
of the regional language at the postgraduate level is likely to 
dilute standards because books of high standard are not available 
m regional languages and the books in English cannot be compre- 
hended by the candidates Moreover, there is no competition 
from authors outside the region, writh the result that inferior 
books which are available in the regional language cannot be 
replaced on account of v ested interests As the graduates w ho are 
the products of inferior education will be absorbed as teachers the 
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damage done to the generation of learners can easily be imagined 

Another cause of the ctisis in the Indian universities is the 
examiDation system As the final examination is important for 
purposes of grant of degrees, the use of unfair means at examina- 
tions is increasing and there ha\e been instances of masscopv- 
ing at many examination centres, the m\igilalors are mortally 
afraid of catching the cuipntson account of the risk of phi-sical 
injury The Principal of Rajindra College, Chapra (Bihar) nas 
killed by some miscreants because he prevented students from 
copying* The evil of mass eopjing is prevalent in Bihar, Orissa, 
UP and M P A number of students' demonstrations Iiavc been 
held for promoting failed candidates The Controller of Examin- 
nation at Calcutta University was ^/leraoerfby agroupof students 
m February 1971, who demanded re-chccLing of answer books 
The students of the Law Faculty of the Panjab University went on 
a strike protesting against the low percentage of successful 
candidates which was satisfactory byany standard (7}*o)t Any 
attempt at reforming the system of evaluation is welcome, but 
pressures for lowering standards should be resisted The new 
system of dividing the marks equally between the four compo- 
nents— class-work, periodic tests, assignments (projects or field 
work) and final written esamination — would take the sling out of 
the present evaluation system 

The crisis in the university administrationis accentuated b> the 
conditions prevailing in afTihatcd collies In India, enrolment 
m higher education to the Tone of SZ per ccni is done byafiiliated 
colleges, while only 12 per cent of the students join university 
departments or university institutions TheconditionsmafTjhated 
colleges arc quite unsalisfactorv There is lack of accommodation 
m class rooms, libraries are over crowded, the food m hostels k 
very poor and the general atmosphere of the college is not con- 
ductive to any serious studj These factors increase the frusiraiion 
and alienation of a large part of the student population More- 
over, the lecturers possess the minimum qualifications on account 
of the low salaries and the unsausfactorv conditions of service 

• Times cf M ^ , da ted 27lb April W I 
t Times of M a daled I5lh November WO 
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It ma> bt mentioned that about 70 per cent of thet total numl^r of 
lecturers are cmplo>ed in the grade of Rs 300-600 Such a scale 
cannot attract good teachers Moreo\er, there is hardly any 
dialogue between the teachers in the university and the teachers in 
affiliated colleges The university does not orni the responsibility 
of upgrading the teaching in the colleges The mushroom growth 
of affiliated colleges in recent jears could be prevented by the 
university through imposition of strict conditions vnlh regard to 
suitable accommodation, enrolment and endowment The 
colleges which have no regular sources of recurring income 
should not be granted permanent affiliation 


?»eiT priorities 

The increase in the costs of building, furniture and equipment 
has given nse to the cnsis of new pnonties Which things should 
come first— class-rooms, hostels, libraries or equipment*^ The 
resources of umversities and colleges being hmited, they must lay 
down firm pnonties between the claims of undergraduate and 
postgraduate instruction, between liberal and professional 
studies Their progress will depend on the right selection of pnon 
ties and th^ir implemenlalion It may be noted that the twin cnsis 
of numbers and costs will mean a higher rale of expenditure on 
university education As there is hardly any scope for increase m 
fee-income,lhen3jorponion of ihedefiat will have to bemet 
from public funds As the universities and colleges become more 
and more financially dependent on State and Central Govern 
n^nis the demand for surveillance will increase and this will 
indirectly mean a limitation of tbeir autonomy 
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necessary to refer certain problems to a particular university for 
investigation and to poo! resources of different departments for 
team research The University Grants Commission does play an 
important role in bringing about the much needed cooperation 
and collaboration among Indian universities particularly m 
determining the fields of their specialisation and advanced 
research 

The problem that confronts the universities in connection with 
research programmes is a complicated one Most of the basic 
research is done at the universities, while applied research js done 
in national laboratories The national laboratories have better 
equipment and funds for research— a budget of 150 croresa year— 
ascomparedtotheJimitedrcsourccsoflbe universities Thepool 
jDg together of the facilities of research of all institutions specially 
in projects involving team work would indeed be valuable for 
national development It may also be emphasised that a new 
orientation and direction needs to be given to research projects 
so that they lead to productive results in relation to our needs 
and withm the broad framework of the national science policy 
Professor Blackett pointed out the importance of applied research 
for a developing country like India This implies close collabo^ 
ration between research in universities and institutes of technology, 
national laboratories, defence saence laboratories, Atomic Energy 
Commission and such other organisations In view of the 
limited resources it is necessary to avoid duplication of research 
work and to carry out programmes of applied research which may 
yield quick results The National Committee on Science and 
Technology may be fn a position to demarcate broad fields of 
research between the universities and other institutions 

The problems of Indian universities are complex There is a 
constant tug of war between the claims of quantitative expansion 
and qualitative improvement Besides this there arc the political 
pressures and pulls for admissions and appointments On the 
other hand the students have become restless and their agitational 
approach has disturbed the quiet and the peace of the campus 
Some of these problems have been highlighted by the Education 
Commission (1 964-66) and the remedies have been suggested in its 
report What is now needed is not any seminar or confercoec «y 
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identif) the problems but the ability, detennmation and courage 
to follow remedies at the highest level Educationists must now 
bestir themselves and see that the unn ersities and colleges become 
beacons of light and the preservers of the democratic way of life 
If the s)stem of higher education is not suitably and urgently 
modified to serve national goals and social objectiv es, the country 
cannot make any substantial advance 



2. University Autonomy 

DR GS MANSUKHANI 


T}Y Its very mtarc, a unnersilycaonof discharge «s functions 
and responsibilities ttJChout a certain measure of freedom 
Its autonomy is on the same footing as the independence of the 
judiciary and the freedom of the press, which arc essential for the 
development of a democracy The former ensures the maintenance 
of law and order and the latter protects the freedom of expression 
The universities provide intellectual independence and moral 
leadership In order to fulfil its functions of leaching and research, 
of providing trained manpower in different walks of life and of 
educating nndimprovingtbelotofthecommumty, the university 
must have certain inherent powers and privileges In this 
context. It IS necessary to recall the words of Herbert Fisher, a 
former Minister of Education of Great Bntain, who said “No 


one appreciates more fully than myself the vital importance of 
prcservmgthehberty and autonomy of the universities The State 
IS, m my opinion, not competent to direct the work of education 
and disinterested research which is earned on by universities, 
and the responsibility for its conduct must rest solely with their 


15 
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go\eniing bodies and teachers This is a pnnciple which has always 
been observed in the distnbuUon of the funds which Parliament 
has voted for subsidising university work, and so long as I havfr 
any hand in shaping the national system of education, I intend to 
obser\e this pnnciple’ • 


From the histoncal point of view, it may be said that the 
establishment of three universities at Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras in 1857 did not give nse to any concept of university 
autonomy However, with the proliferation of universities, the 
Government thought of tightening its control over higher edu- 
cation Under the Indian Universities Act, 1904, the Government 
extended Its control over the universities by (i) reserving to itself 
the final authority in the affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges 
(Sections 21, 22 and 24), (jf) giving itself the power to define the 
temtonal limits of the junsdiaion of universities which it did not 
possess under any of the earlier Acts (Section 27), (tn) requiring 
Its sanction for giving eflect to regulations passed by the senate 
(Section 25), and (ir) making the election of Ordinary Fellows 
subject to the approval of the Chancellor (Section 3) It w-as 
because of the extension of Government’s powers m the manner 
mentioned above that the Calcutta Umversity Commission 
remarked that, under the terms of the Act, the Indian univ'crsities 


were “among the most completely governmental umvcrsiUes in 
the world,” adding thatsucha systemwas likely to weaken the 
sense of responsibility of tbcir governing bodies TheCommission, 
at the same time, qualified its statement by indicating that it 
was correct ”m theory, though not m practice” The Radha- 
knshnan Commission (1948) pleaded for more acadSme freedom 
|lt remarked ‘ a great many of the present evils anse from the 
fact that most cfourumversilicshavenoteal autonomy whatever, 
and have proved incapable of resisting pressure from outside 
Universities should be sensitive to enlightened public opinion, 
they should never let themselves be bullied or bnbed into actions 
that they know to be educationally unsound or worse still, moti- 
vated by nepotism, faction and corruption Thenght public policy 
IS to give a umversity the best possible constitution, secure among 
other things of the inclusion of wisely chosen external members 


S R, DonecTkery Umtersny Autonomy m Ind a p 7 
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on itsgos-cmmg body and then to lease U free fron) interference’ • 

The KoJhan Comnnssion (1966) uanted «jn\en{rons to be 
established for prcsei^alion of unnersity autonomy For this 
purpose, a consultatne macbmery has yet to be devised for 
sorting out such con\cntions 4^^ 

The four freedoms 

Academic freedom is the scr> life-breatli of the universitj 
Autonomy includes the nghi of the um\crsit> to determine 
who shah teach what and to whom The universities are self- 
governing institutions and enjoy four freedoms Firstly, the 
election of students who arc suitable and uilJ profit by higher 
education and consequently the rejection of those who by apti- 
tude or mfenoniy of talent are unworthy of entering its portals 
IS the primary function of a university The university must resist 
pressures for admissions which arc likely to lower down standards. 
Tor instance, not every one' who passes the Higher Secondary 
examination is competent to enter the iiniversiiy Some univer- 
sities have P U C courses or /unior ColJcges (as in Kerala State) 
to sort out students w ho wall go for higher education, w hde others 
presenbe a cerLiin percentage of marks as entry qualification 

Secondly, the university must have the freedom of appointing 
Its own academic staff Moreover, the appointment should not 
be subject to the supervision or control of any other authority 
like the Public Serv ice Commission or the Stale education Depart- 
ment In Patna University, teachers arc appointed by the Slate 
Public Service Commission and rn other universities of Bihar, 
teachers arc selected by the University Public Service Commission 
The success of a university depends on the right selection of 
teachers who ought to be men of scholarship and amenable toils 
jLsnjnliftf To debar the university from aqpoiniinji its own 
^tafl IS a senous blow to university autonomy 

TJiirdly, the university should be free to determine the content 
of higher educationand thestandards of attainment This docs not 

• Univcrsiiy education Comnusion Report <1948) p 405 
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mean that the courses need be stereo-typed or carbon-copjcs of 
syllabi in neighbouring institutions While certain basic courses 
are necessary in humanities and sciences, the university should 
be free to make experiments m higher education and provide 
new types of training and courses to meet the demands of society 
or expansion of knowledge New subjects like Biophysics, 
Systems engineering and Space science have found a place in 
some universities 

Moreover, the university has the right to allocate recurrent 
income among various categories of expenditure Once the block 
grants are settled, the allocation of funds according to pnonties 
and needs of different departments should be left to the university 
Ofeourse, there are certain earmarked grants which the govern- 
ment or the UGC or the sponsoring authority want to be utilised 
foe specific purposes The universily may have to forego specific 
or earmarked grants, if it thinks that they interfere with its aca- 
demic goals or autonomy 

Fourthly, the university must have the right to determine its 
size and rate of growth Undoubtedly, with the explosion of 
knowledge and population, the pressures on the university are 
bound to increase, but the university must have time and oppor- 
tunity to plan and organise enrolment in new courses In a demo- 
cracy, where the right to higher education is taken for granted, 
the university must resist the tendency to sacrifice quality for 
quantity 

Besides this, the univ ersity has to determine the balance between 
teaching, research and advanced study The selection of research — 
projects and the provision of funds and the freedom of publication 

shall tell the university what courses to teach or which projects 
to select or omit 

These basic freedoms are vital to the discharge of the duties and 
responsibilities of the university noronly to its students and alumni 
but also to the community Academic autonomy is meant neither 
for preserving privilege nor for denying accountability In sub- 
stance, It ensures that ‘ initiative m acadenuc matters remains 
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with tbt Academics ” Whatever they offer has to be relevant to 
society’s needs m the present and wU remain so m the future 

The rreedom of the teacher 

The academic community consists of teachers and students 
We know that then ufonomy of the teacher is a precondition of his 
successful functioning Firstly he has (he right to say what 
he Will leach and how he will teach it University autonomy means 
* the association of the teachers in admissions, framing of curn- 
culum and m examination • Moreover, as a member of society, 
the teacher has the additional function of criticising it and facili- 
tating the process of social transformation Undoubtedly, he has 
the unrestricted nghl to express his opinion If he holds a perma- 
nent appointment, the unwersity can do nothing to him for 
expression of an unfavourable opinion against the university, but 
if his appointment is temporary, he runs the risk of the termination 
of his serxice But the teacher has no right to propagate partisan 
views or opinions of political parlies m the class room 

Secondly, the teacher has no right to express ideas which have 
not been tested saeniifically or which arc obviously against 
commonsense He cannot invoke (he protection of iheautonoraj- 
umbrclla for things which arc wrong or indefensible 

The rights of students 

What about the autonomy of students? Do they also share the 
basic freedom necessary for ibeir getting the utmost out of their 
stay in the institutes of higher learnmg? Though we have no 
charter of students' freedoms, s\e may spell out certain rights of 
the average student 

FirsCty, the stadeat shall Aair the i/nqusstioooMc right of 
selecting his course of study, there may be student counselling 
by the faculty, bur this docs not mean that the student shall be 
spoon fed or told to take a particular course or quit This is 
necessary because the student may have a certain profession or 
calling m view He is the architect of his own future 

• Prayag Mchia Tfie fmfian Yaah p IKt 
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Secondly, the student shall ha\e the right of completing his 
education and for that purpose, some secured financial assistance 
from the university or Stale if his parents cannot afford nis 
expenses for one reason or another Unfortunatclv, scholarships 
and freeships are so limited m this country (generally equal to 
10 percent oflhe income of fee paying students) that many alinte 
a talented student may haw to discontinue his studies for want o 
support 


Thirdly, the student shall have a limited nght to participate in 
the academic bodies of the university He ought to have a say m 
the rules and regulations He wants the relevance of education, 
he wants to share the exaiement of “slimng his own pomdge . 
The recent student unrest and violence show that students 
have serious problems which must be faced Some channels oi 
dialogue have already been opened up by the establishment of 
Joint Staff Students Councils and Students Advisory Committees 
Yet something more than consultation is needed Are the students 
expected on grounds of immatunty, to engage themselves m 
talking and scheming without the power to implement their 
policies 


The UGC and the Vice Chancellors* Conference accepted the 
principle of student participation The Kerala University Act 
has recently provided three seats for student representatives on 
the Senate Student participation has already been implemented 
for running of hostels, Libraries and extra curricular activaties 
Student involvement m decision making bodies has been accepted 
in pnnaple, but details have been left to the universities 


Threats to autonomy 

yvhat arc the threats and challenges to university autonomy 
in India*’ *rhe threats of course come from both inside and 
outside the university The internal threat arises from the teacher- 
politician who monopolises powerand gets involved in adminis- 
tration It comes from the faculty itself because it is not alive to 
Its responsibility Dr R K. Singh, Vice Chancellor of Himachal 
Prad-^h University, wntes in this connection “Here autonomy, 
the right to non interference, has been used as a shield of the 
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university caucus, for its mampubttng antt educational activi- 
ties It has afforded a protei^ioa to the group to vitiate the 
university atmosphere m which the caucus can flourish Techni- 
call>, the autonomy of the university is preserved, but the 
objectives it is miendedlo achieve, havebecn completely defeated 
The vast majoniy of the teachers have little or no voice in the 
determination or shipmg of the educational enterprises of the 
university The academic independence, the right to each teacher 
to contribute his best to the success of his enterprise has been 
denied In this denial of academic independence lies the denial 
of the autonomy of a university, at least not by the Government 
or the community, but by the univcrsityautborities themselves 
The university has lost Us case for autonomy against rhe com- 
munity”*. 

In many universities, the faculty members are taken for 
granted In some universities, teachers are mortally afraid of 
expressing any opinion which may annoy the Vice Chancellor 
or the Head of the Department The erosion of the autonomy of 
the department has serious consequences because the teachers 
cease to take interest m the academic programmes with which 
they are connected Eric Ashby warns of the dangers of mini- 
mising the contribution of faculty members to development of 
the depirtmeni ‘‘Until universities legislate for the democratic 
conduct of departments, the danger remains that a profession 
whose members used to be regarded as partners m a society will 
slip into the assumption that its junior members, at any rate, 
are cmplovees in corporation”t 

The subservcance of university teacJiers to administrators and 
politicians IS a situation of great anxiety and alarm Seminars 
conferences and academic functions arc sometimes inaugurated 
or addressed fay persons who may not have any special compe- 
tence in the issues under consideration The functioning of some 
universities is the very negaUon of university autonomy Such 
universities are run like Government departments The 
Registrar is a member of theP C S of I A S The administrators 

• R K Singh Cirr VnnenxtKS ard Via Chancellors, p 

tEncAshby Vniversitks tSntkr Siese^V 
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treat the teachers with contempt because of the '“bordm^ion 
of the faculty to the admimstrative wing 

admissionsandexaminations are conducted by theadministraton 

the faculty members are merry onlookers of ‘''J 
their functions and responsibilities Prof B R Shenoy 
this connection "Faculty members have to put up SMth petty 
humiliations as if they were subordinates Administrators rnay 
reprimand academicians with impunity”*. At a time, w 
administrators and politicians rule the roost, it is necessary 
adopt a charter of academic hbertics for the faculty 


Much of the interference m the um\ctsity administration is 
built into the legislative measure through a system of checW 
and balances The Vice Chancellor’s appointment is generally 
left to the State Government which means that politicians wi 
have the nght to nominate the Head of the university an 
m many cases, political considerations come into play in making 
the appointment Moreover, the nomination of certain members 
on the Senate or Syndicate by the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor 
may give ample scope for intrigue by politicians to wriggle into 
seats of academic pov.er 


Political pressures 

Recently, it was reported that interference by politicians m 
the affairs of the Jabalpur Knshi Vishwavidyalaya hampered 
the development of its research programmes The major interest 
of the political members of the Board of Management has been 
to provide jobs to their protegest Jobs created m Agra 
University to accommodate nominees of political groups were 
criticised m the press, on grounds of favouritism and nepotism* 
A flagrant example of abuse of power was the setting up of a 
university in Madhya Pradesh by the then Chief Minister (Shn 
S N Singh) in his constituency (Rewa) through an Ordinance 
and naming the university after his father 

The cases of intereference by State Governments m the 

• Mnena Vol VII No 3 (19) p 353 
t Hindustan Times dated lllh September 1970 
J Times of India dated 6th August 1971 
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functioning of universitits arc too numerous for citation In 
most cases the recognttron of colfeges is in the hands of the State 
Government and in some cases theState sets at naught the advice 
tendered by the university Tliere are cases where the Govern- 
ment of Bombay (now the Stale of Maharashtra) acted against 
the wishes of Bombay University m continuing the affiliation 
of Sophn College and in grantingpcrmanent affiliation to Klialsa 
College and Siddarath College, Bombay* 

In 1966. the differences between the Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pradesh and the Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania University Jed 
to an amendment of the Osminia University Act Under the 
Second Osmania University Amendment Act, 1966, the State 
Government was empowered to issue dircctions/instruchons to 
State universities and also to remove a Vice Chancellor The 
Chief Minister ordered the termination of the services of the then 
Vice-Chancellor of Osmama University, which was ultimately 
scrapped by the Supreme Court on 6tb December, 1966 A Slate 
which docs not see eye to eye with a university within its region 
«in easily reduce it to a state of dependence and even starvation 
by withholding grams and undermining the morale of the teachers 

Recently a case of conflict arose between the Government of 
U P and the Vice-Chancellor of Kanpur University The Vice- 
Chancellor ordered re examination of obout 4,000 students found 
guilty of mass copying at certain examination centres and barred 
invigilators for assignment for three years The Chancellor — the 
Governor of UP — cancelled the re-examination at the 
eleventh hour with the result that the Vice Chancellor had no 
other option but to resign his post Instead of supporting the Vrce- 
Chancellorin maintaining integrity of examinations, the Chance 
llor, for reasons best known to him sided with the students A 
similar case regarding cancellation of examination held in Ma\- 
June 1971 occurred in Utkal University The State Government 
told the University Syndicate that its decision to scrap the exami- 
nation of about 1000 candidates would have to be examined by 
legal experts! 

•SR Dongerfeery Memories of Two Vattersuks P 93 
t TimesofJnda dated 29ib August 1971 
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Financial conlrol 

The usual reasons for the erosion of uniscrsity autonomy, at the 
hands of the powers that be, arc the need for exercising financial 
vigilance, the situation of growing student indiscipline and t te 
activities of tcachcr*politicians who vitiate the academic atmos 
phercoflhcunnersity Public accouijtability is a good thing an 
It is but proper that the Government must sec that public fun s 
are properly utilised An eminent educationist said in this connW- 
tion “If truth and the advancement of learning are the stars by 
which the uni\ersilies set their courses, a sense of public duty must 
be their helmsman'’ Mrs Indira Gandhi recently told the CSIR 

that autonomy should go along with accountabihiy The Public 
Accounts Committee of the Parliament scrutinises the accounts 
of the UGC and the Central universities to see that the grants 
are properly utilised This is fair enough to prevent the misuse of 
public funds But there is no reason for constant meddling and 
holding up grants or sanrtions for projects by the bureaucracy 
The university is vulnerable to blackmail by politicians as it depends 
on the government for funds Perhaps, the appointment of a 
Finance OfTicer in the university borrowed from the Audit i- 
Accounts Services would take care of the internal audit If nece- 
ssary, the UGC could be persuaded to exercise a check on the 
financial affairs of universities in specific cases 

The control of the Government on finances is likely to mlluence 
the universities indirectly Take the case of Lucknow University. 
Under the Lucknow University Act, no ordinance shall be made 
by the Executive Council affecting the income or expenditure 
unless a draft of the ordinance has been submitted to the State 
Government and no objection taken by it Recently, the U P 
Government suggested to the Umversity of Lucknow, the 
specific qualifications for the appointment of university 
teachers which primarily is the duty of the university authorities 
The Vice Chancellor of Kanpur University recently remarked m 
this connection “The autonomy of universities was in danger 
because of political pressure Political pressure was being exercised 
m matters relating to affiliating colleges, prescribing courses and 
even m examinations ’• 

• Times of Ind a, dat»d 29lh August 1971 
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Professional organisations like the Bar Council, the Indian 
Medical Council and the Instituteof Engineers can also impinge 
on university autonomy byrequjrjflg the university to tailor Us 
courses to suit the reqmremeDts of their organisations On the 
other hand, such professional bodies may also help the 
university m Tnamtainmi* high standards The Indian 
Medical Council de-recognised the M B B S degree of Patna 
UnivcRity temporarily as candidates were gi\en grace marks to 
pass the final exaramation in 1969 Some channel of com- 
munication between the umicrsuies and the professional 
bodies has to be devised to ensure healthy co operation and 
meeting the needs of highly qualified personnel 

Embarrassing, insidious and demoralising js the ‘grizzly 
embrace” by firms, joint stock companies and corporations 
which pump 10 a lot of money for research projects of the 
university The business community would like to have a bold m 
university affairs Recectlly, in the university of Warwick (U K ) 
a protest was made against the domination of commercial 
nngnaies* Jt would be lo the interest of the university to 
eitaiBine the source, the motivation and the purpose of gifts, 
donations and research grants before acceptance to be sure that 
no non academic strings are attached to them 

Equally objectionable is the interference of politicians in the 
matter of appoinlmeni of university teachers. Appointment 
should be in academic hands and in conformity with the regula 
tions of the university To recruit a large number of staff from 
among a group with a particular political bias or from a parti- 
cular community will turn tbeuDiversit} into a hot bed of intrigue 
and ill will 

The position with regard to deemed universities’ /lumbering 
ten which arc recognised as degree granting institutions by the 
Central Goverora^nc under Section 3 of the UGC Act is some- 
what different These institutions are registered under the Soaeties 
Registration Act of 1860 under a Memorandum and Articles of 
Association The Central Government has the overall power of 

• NcwSoceiy V-e B isiness Vn ersUy 19 h Feb 1970 
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holding an inspection of Us teaching work, Us laboratories and Us 
examinations and also ordering an enquiry in respect ol a y 
matter connected with it Some deemed universities av 
provision for a Visitor and also a Chancellor The Constitution 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, provides for a 
Governing Board, Holding Trustees, Academic Council ana 
Finance Committee The Birla Institute of Technology an 
Science, Pilani, has a General Body, a Board of Governors and a 
Senate Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar, has pr^ 
vision for a Senate, a Syndicate and an Academic Council Kas i 
Vidjapith, Varanasi has provision in Us constitution for n 
Governing Body, an Executive Council and an Academic Counci 
As all these arc small institutions, no problems of autonomy have 
yet ansen But as these institutions grow in size and their budgets 
increase, they will make greater demands on public funds Then 
perhaps, a need for a close surveillance of expenditure will arise 

Guardianship of the U G C. 

It IS m this context that the need and utility of the UGC 
can be amply vindicated By laying down rules regarding staffing 
patterns, salary scales, norms for libraries, Jaboratones and 
hostels, the UGC pre\ents inroads into university autonomy 
Moreover, by enabling the universities to lay down priorities, 
the UGC secures the best utilisation of the funds placed at the 
disposal of the universities for development projects during a 
Plan period In a way, the UGC acts as a guardian of university 
autonomy, seeing to it that the interference of the State Govern 
ment is reduced to the bare minimum Through the scheme of 
matching grants and by involving the State Government m pro 
jects of development, the UGC secures the active co operation 
of the Government for the furtherence of higher education 

Under the UGC Act as amended the Commission has the 
power under Sections 12 and 13 to look into umversity affairs for 
the determination and maintenance of standards of teaching 
examination and research The Sapru Committee Report (1964) 
detailed the opinion of the Attorney General in respect of the 
powers of the UGC Under entry 66 of the Indian Consti 
tution the Central Government and the UGC have powers to 
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regulate mimmum standards of fitness for admission to univer- 
sities or to technical and professional institutions, including 
medical, engineering and agnculfural institutions Similarly, the 
UGC has powers to direct inspection of colleges and other 
institutions m order to ensure that proper standards are mam 
tamed Besides this, the UGC has the right to fix the qualifications 
as also the method of selection of teachini; staff in order to ensure 
maintenance of standards But m practice the Commission has 
upheld university autonomy and resisted the temptation to issue 
directives It has followed the best fraditionsofthc British UGC 
and avoided interference in university matters Through its 
Visiting Committees it has maintained a dialogue with the umser- 
sities and nor only given financial assistance but also expert 
academic advice wheaever sought 

The EducaUon Commission (1964-66) desired that conventions 
be established to reconcile autonomy with the claims of society 
Tlie Commission wrote m its report "While universities must 
have this autonomy, it should be interpreted in the large context 
of their obligation and responsibility to the nation and to man- 
Icind as a whole It is apparent that the conduct of university 
affairs cannot be left solely to the academics, their relation- 
ship to social needs requires the admission of non academic 
persons within the machinery of their government The umver 
sities have thus to share their deasions which lay agencies or 
authorities outside the system, just as they have to share them 
with one another or with organisauons within ^the university 
system itself such as the University Grants Commission and 
the Inter-University Board It is particularly m such problems 
that issun of university autonomy have to be bandied with great 
skill and imagination and it becomes necessary to develop 
attitudes and conventions which will do justice to university 
autonomy as well as to the valid claims of society For this 
purpose, a suitable machinery for consultations should be deve- 
loped between the universities, the representatives of university 
interests such as the UGC and IU8 and the representatives 
of Government departments both at the Centre and m the 
States In the working of this consultative machinery, procedures 
and conventions should be developed for reaching decisions 
regarding numbers to be trained, courses of study and problems 
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of applied research The most important clement in these con- 
\entions should be a common appreaation that every task to 
urdertaken by a university must be carried out at the standar 
necessary and that the capacity of the universities to teach and to 
do research is not dimimshed as a result of the decisions taken 
If for instance, in preparing high Ic'cl technical and medica 
personnel the universities are asked to increase their enrolments 
suddenly v.ithout providing adequate facilities it is not mere y 
the universities that suffer but also the quality of training whic 
IS essential for such personnel ’• 

Autonomy and the Judiciary 

Autonomy should not be interpreted as an omnibus licence to 
the university authorities to do what they like They are governed 
by the enactments and statutes which brought them into being 
and the Indian Constitution In certain cases, High Courts have 
been called upon to determine whether the pow ers exercised by a 
university under the Act or under delegated rule making pro- 
visions are withm the competence of the university authorities 
or not The courts have exerased such jurisdiction to interpret 
the powers of umversity bodies 

In 1962, when Gujarat University made an attempt to make 
Gujarati and Hindi the only two media of university education 
to the exclusion of English and other languages, the Gujarat High 
Court scotched the move and held the provision as unconstitu 
tional The Gujarat Slate and the University appealed against the 
judgement to the Supreme Court The Supreme Court upheld the 
decision of the Gujarat High Court and further upheld the right 
of the Central Government to prevent States, in their enthusiasm 
to promote Hindi or the regional languages, from enacting such 
legislation which would bnng dowm standards in higher education 
The Supreme Court m its judgement on the provisions of the 
Kerala University Act, 1969, held firstly that though the State has 
the power to regulate the standards of education it has no right 
to regulate the management of colleges run by minorities 
Secondly, any conditions of service prescribed for the teachers 
should not impair the right of educational agencies to manage 
• Education Ccmmivsion Rciiori p 329 
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their institutions lastly, the State, under no circumstances can 
take over the colleges of mmorily communities* This position 
has been modified by the latest 25th Amendment 
The latest judgement of the Supreme Court in the case of 
D A V College Trust Vs Guru Nanak University given on 5th 
May, 1971, declares that “no university m the country would 
prescribe a particular language as the ‘exclusive’ medium of 
instruction and examination of candidates studying in the univer- 
sities to the prejudice of the fundamental rights enshrined m 
Articles 25 to 30 of the Indian Constitution’’t The Guru NanaL 
University could not, thercfore.'compel alTiliated colleges esta 
blished and administered by linguistic and religious minorities 
like the Arja Samaj who wish to preserve their language (Hindi), 
scnpt or culture, to teach m Punjabi or take examination in that 
language The Supreme Court also struck down Statute 2(1) (A) 
of the Guru Nanak University which provides that every affiliated 
college should have a Governing Body of not more than 20 
members to be approved by the university of which three members 
were to be as specified in the Statute The Court held that this was 
an interference with the DAV Trust Constitution framed 
under the Societies Registration Act, which provided for 25 
members belonging to the Arya Samaj This Statute violated the 
fundamental right of the trust to manage its institution m its own 
way The Court further held that Statute 1 7 which provided that 
all appointments of staff and subsequent changes m them would 
have to be approved by the Vice Chancellor was an infringement 
of the fundamental right of the Trust to admimster its own 
college as minority institution and thus bad in law 
The Supreme Court held that academic study of Guru Nanak’s 
life and teaching could not be considered as making provision 
for religious instruction and did not “amount” to impermissible 
religious instruction The Court also ruled that the compulsory 
affiliation of colleges situated withm the four notified districts 
to Guru Nanak University did not affect * freedom of association 
as provided under article 19(1) (c) of the Constitution 

There is no gain saying the fart that the powers of i university 
to regulate the medium of rnstrucuon or to control educational 

• La*f Tlmfs 1970 KLT €30 
■f Timts of India daterf 6ih Vfay 1971 
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institutions of minority groups is “ ^“"rtiS'rousl 

rights gunrantend under the Constitu . on do 

he on guard against pohtieat and '"f 

nothing against the provisions of the Co”S“‘““ ’ , 

they will get the reprimand of the judiaary an P 
public image 

The Education Commission also drew the 

universities to two hasiepoinU Firstly, the pnee 

vigilanceby allpart, es concerned Therealcus ^an of au^^^^ 

IS public opinion in which the UGC, the lUB an , 5 

gentsia, who arc themselves mostly the alumni of the univ . 
Lve an important role to play Secondly, '■"‘veKd^s 
cannot expect autonomy to descend as a gift rom , 
The universities denve their right to autonomy from their 
cation to the pursuit and service of truth Moreover, as 
discharge their intellectual and public obligations, effectively 
With integrity, they wiU cam the esteem of society and gove 
ment and the chances of their being confronted with^illeS'hma 
claims and pressures from outside will be diminished ’’ 


Finally, the universities must realise that they cannot live or 
function apart from their societies Autonomy does not mean 
isolation from the mam stream of life or insulation against ine 
winds of change or currents of progress The universities have a 
responsibility to the needs of the changing society and must no 
only supply training in traditional professions of law, medicine, 
teaching and other disciplines and leadership in public service, 
but also break new ground through reform and research Their 
freedom m the matters of administration and academic affairs 
must not make them oblivious of the fact that their funds come 
largely from the contributions of the tax payers and as such, they 
must justify every rupee spent on ihetr maintenance and develop- 
ment This does not mean that any of the Government represen- 
tatives should sit on the dcasion making bodies to exercise 
control over finances Academic freedom and public accoun- 
tability must go together in the interests of any educational 
institution Ultimately, the extent of university autonomy in any 
country is an index of the sucxess of democratic processes m that 
region 



3. Are Standards Fallins ? 

O 


DR. S.C. GOEL 


TT IS often said that standards of umtcrsily education have 
deteriorated during the last two or three decades and that 
there is a wide gulf between standards obtaining m Indian uni- 
versities and standards m some of the well known universities 
of the western world It is also said that students of 20-30 years 
ago were more talented, had a higher intellectual calibre, better 
standard ot expression and a higher leieJ ot understanding 
Standards arc also judged on the basis of quantitative and 
qualitative performance of students in university examinations 
and interviews and tests conducted by bodies like the Public 
Service Commissions Another criterion which is often used to 
evaluate standards of univwsity education is the absorption 
capacity of our graduates in vanousseclorsof public life Judge- 
ments arc aUo formed on the basis of the performance of our 
studentsjinforcign universities and institutions of highcrlcarning 

The problcm'of investigating standards is not as simple as it 
appears to be The pronouncements that arc made m this regard 
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„ co^on pa^ance - 

individual students or at best of a sroal | P no 

that too tn relation to the “f'l of f Lversity 

correspondence with " " have gone down 

graduate When it is stated „ake a proper 

noticeably during the last “ " “ yea^^.^d 
companson of the top 20 pe of the widening base 

cent of yesterday or are we ““"'y , evitable in an 

of the mediocre and indifferentstudcn , , -.,,onto spread 

economicandsociologicalset “P'^f ° „ univer- 

,0 the lower echelons of society Today 've have m our 
sitics and colleges a significant P™P°" COTditions of 

I be described as the first generation of 'oemets 
study and learning in their environment 

there IS a complete absence cf the '■’“f"™. „ because 

,n their lives The person who decries standards does 

he IS confronted more and more by this group of ,i,e 

middle 60 per cent and the bottom 20 per o=nt « “.i, of 

all pervasive influence in our society and we ofi « ^ 
the top 20 per cent, who according to many univcrs 
good as ever, if not better 

T» 0 important considerations have to be borne ■" ^ 

attempt to evaluate standards scientifically Firstly. « 
define the constituents of education which determine stan ^ 
with reference to the levels of education and the varied MP^ 
of the problem of standards such as admission tafluncm ' 
contents of courses, struaurc of education, methods of ‘“C 
and assessment, etc Secondly. we raus* recognise that the con p 
of standard is a dynamic and evolv mg concept and out appro 
to the problem of measuring standards should neither be ng 
nor static In other words, the unit of measurement is not 
and the yardstick by which we measure staudatds is ns 
changing 


The term ‘dynamic standards’ needs to be elaborated here 
The cxrcctations against Vfhich v.c measure achievements ar 
constantly going up as a direct consequence of the explosion m 
knowledge tabng place everywhere Knowledge is advancing 
rapidly not only m the field of science and technology but alsc> 
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in the humamties and social sciences, which are often referred to 
as ‘social engineering’ or ‘social dynamics’ In certain areas the 
growth of knowledge has been so spectacular that it would 
perhaps be highly appropriateif thevalidity of university degrees 
or diplomas is subject to penodic renewal 

The rapid growth of knowledge necessarily implies that the 
gulf bettveen the developed and underdevxloped countries of the 
tvorld must go on widening day by day, unless we can itiamtam 
standards at a level higher than those m the developed regions 
of the world. It is in this context that a comparison of standards 
obtaining in different parts of the world becomes relevant and 
material In fact, an underdeveloped society expects more from 
a student than a developed society and withm a societj we expect 
more from a student today than ever before For example, a 
student of economics in 1920 never heard of the economics of 
imperfect competition, modern theories of trade cycles economet- 
tnes and so on A student of poluicat science never cameto’ 
gups with the problem of political behaviour and governmental 
machinery in action Sociology was an infant discipline at that 
time and psychology was anything but experimental Is it then 
■valid tocompare standards over a period of time or between one 
country and another? 

It iS also a fact that one has to struggle ceaselessly in order to 
pun eminence in the world of today Gone arc the days when 
someone who published half a dozen papers in a journal of inter- 
national repute or had a doctoraldegree could go to the top of the 
educational ladder Today, one mil not be surprised to find tea 
chers with a doctoral degree workingman lotermediatccollegeor 
e\ en a higher secondary school Is Jt merely a consequence of the 
devaluation of our degrees or is t( because the competition is 
keener today than before m every walk of life ’ 

A committee appointed by the Univeniiy Grants Commission 
to make onobjectiveand systcmaticasscssmcnt of standards came 
to the following conclusion ‘ The picture that emerges from 
the above account is one of lights and shades It cannot be 
said that there has .been an overall detenoration m standards 
Conclusions that can be drawn from the above account cannot 
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also be applied to e\ery class of student and to every stage of 
instruction ^Vhlle our uni\ersiUeshave many achievements ot 
which they can justly be proud, there is also much cause for 
dissatisfaction” 

More recently, the Education Commission (1964-66) devoted 
sufficient attention to the problem of evaluating standards and 
observed as under “In our opinion, the basic issue in educa- 
tional reconstruction is not to compare the standards of today 
with those of the past and to determine whether they are rising 
or falling On the other hand, wc should judge them on the 
basis of three inter related catena adequacy, dynamism, and 
jntemational comparability Standards must be 

— adequate in relation to the tasks for which they are 
intended, 

— dynamic and keep on rising with the demands for the 
higher levels of knowledge, skills or character which a 
modem society makes, and 

— internationally comparable, at least in those key sectors 
where such cempanson is important 

Judged on the basis of these catena, the existing situation 
appears to be far from satisfactory Our umversities do a good 
deal of work which really belongs to the secondary school and 
the latter in its turn does a good deal of work of the primary 
school Even where the standards have nsen, the nse has not 
been adequate and better results would have been possible if the 
Cao-lrtyss. had The xaain 

of the first degree shoul<kbe to bang students to the frontiers of 
knowledge and to the threshold of the world of research, and 
that of the second degree to provide a high level of specialisation 
or to inmate the student into research itself Our first and second 
degrees in arts, commerce and sacnce do not generally come up 
to these standards Moreover, our degrees should be intema- 
nattonally comparable m the sense that those given by our best 
centres should be as good as those of similar institutions in any 
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part of the world But by and large, it is our second degree m 
arts, commerce and science that introduces the student to the 
world of research and is comparable to the first degree in the 
educationally advanced countries ” 

It seems, however, that international comparisons of standards 
would continue to be far from valid so Jong as the duration of 
courses leading to the first degree m India remains 14 years as 
compared to 15 years in the U S S R and 16 years m the U K 
and USA What is possible in the present system is an age to age 
comparison and here also we may have to ehminate the effect 
of time spent fay an Indian student in acquiring working effi 
ciency m a foreign language, which is used not only as a svindow 
to knowledge but in many cases as a medium of instruction 
We have also to take note of the several inadequacies in our 
educational system suchas ill equipped libraries and laboratories 
over crowded class rooms poor teacher pupil ratio and the many 
defects of the system of higher education m the country, such as 
emphasis onlectures, memory dominated tests and examinations, 
reliance on cheap bazar notes etc One may ask as the poet 
•does 

“Where js the wisdom we have lost m knowledge? 

Where is the knowledge we have lost in information ? 

The cycles of Heaven in TwentyCenturies 
Bring us farther from God and nearer to the dust ’ 

It seems almost certain that our standards of expression have 
gone down in English as well as in the regional languages This 
applies to verbal as well as wntten expression and is perhaps 
explained by the fact that with the expansion of enrolment in the 
universities and colleges, contacts between the teachers and 
students are not as inliinatc as they used to be A perusal of the 
jeports of university examiners in different subjects shows the 
imperative need of having more tutorials and sstainns by cutting 
down lectures, to give the students adequate practice and tune for 
independent reading wnting and expression This would imply 
an improvement of the teacher pupil ratio to make personal 
contact possible and to stimulate the student s critical faculty 
jiod independent judgement But more than this it would mean 
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that there should be good teachers who can encourage students 
to get away from the rut of examination The sumraum bonum of 
good teaching lies not in gi\nng a certain number of lectures or 
coNcring the syllabus or prepanng students for the final exami- 
nation but to involve the student in the learning process through 
direct contact with the mind of the teacher 

A consideration of the utmost importance in the maintenance 
and improvement of standards of higher education is that of the 
conservation of our limited resources "We cannot and should not 
fritter away our scarce resources on the establishment of new 
universities and colleges The multiphcation of institutions of 
higher education without consolidating and strengthening the 
existing ones can be highly detrimental to the pursuit of excell- 
ence If there could be a five-year moratorium on the establish- 
ment of new instituiions and we decide no* to increase the intake 
of existing institutions beyond the optimum size, it would perhaps 
be possible to build up a modicum of physical and academio 
facilities Expansion of educational facilities is in itself a desi> 
deratuni but if we are unable to create commensurate faaliliw^ 
a process of declmmg standards IS likely to set in It is in order 
to ward off these dangers that we will have lo resist political 
pressures and parochial sentiments, which often manifest them- 
selves m creating repheas of the existing umversities and colleges 

It IS important to ensure that ev’en within the existing frame- 
work, our resources are so deployed that education as an invest- 
ment 10 human beings yields increasing returns It is m this 
context that the concept of the centres of advanced study and 
the loosely talked about ‘major universities’ assumes great 
significance For obvious reasons, the available resources cannot 
be distributed evenly or proportionately, the pnnciple of equity 
demands that those departments or clusters of departments 
which have grown lo a certain international stature should be 
enabled to achieve that critical size where their impact would 
beco-ne meaningful and effective As educational entrepreneurs, 
lbs centre of our interest should shift from the ‘average* firm 
lo the optimum’ firm It goes without saying that in selecting 
particular departments forimensnedevcJopmcnt wc will have to 
exercise the utmost care and deliberation and even after the 
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initial selection is made, there can be no finality about tbs and 
we will have to bring a dynamic approach to bear upon the 
developing situation 

The question of a suitable admission policy is central la any 
discussion on educational refonn and maintenance of high 
standards Unfortunately, our universities have, by and large, 
followed an ‘open door’ policy with the result that we find in 
the universities a large number of students who have neither the 
aptitude nor the ability to benefit from higher education It is, 
therefore, not surprising if the failure rate is as high as 50-60 
per cent in the undergraduate examinations There are also a 
large number of cases of premature withdrawals of students from 
the colleges or of shifting from one course to another, owing to 
their inability to cope with studies This results m unnecessary 
wastage of time, money and effort, which a poor country like 
India can ill-alford The overall wastage m higher education in 
the United Kingdom is only 14 percent In India, wastage, stag* 
nation and failure rates are almost alarming In a study conduct* 
ed by a former rector of the Bombay University, it was found that 
only about 25 per cent of the students were able to complete the 
degree course within the period prescribed for it la another 
study made by a faculty member of the M S University of 
Baroda, it was estimated that roughly 33 per cent of the students 
leave the university before completing their courses 

It js against this background that we have to consider the 
problem of access to higher education While it is true that there 
IS a social upsurge for higher education and education plays an 
important role in equalising opportunities and in the socialisation 
process, this should not lead us into accepting the right to 
education as a fundamental right We do not intend to deny 
educational opportunities to any one except those who fail to 
demonstrate tfieir addtfy and apMade for courses at a h/ghes 
level It IS also our responsibihty to ensure that there are alter- 
native sources or channels or training centres for those who fail 
to secure admission to a universioi or college We will have to 
increase the opportunities for vocational training as an alter- 
native to the academic courses in the universities Within the 
university system, we may perhaps provide for a Pass stream and 
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anHonours stream, the latter being available to students who arc 
intellectually more gifted It would also be equally necessary to 
introduce the correspondence method of education, supple- 
mented by contact classes and orientation courses, to take carc 
of a large section of the soacty who might have discontinued 
their formal education ovang to pecuniary and other circum- 
stances 

In so far as our courses of study arc concerned, two comments 
which are often made are that wc do not make a serious attempt 
to define the objectives of undergraduate, postgraduate and 
research courses and that wc fail to keep abreast of the latest 
developments in various branches of study. One reason for our 
courses being out-moded is that m many universities the proce- 
dure for revising them is ngid and laborious Another senous 
obstacle is the lack of competent teachers m the new areas of 
knowledge and techniques of teaching which the universities 
may like to introduce It was to overcome these diflacultics that 
the University Grants Commission appointed review committees 
m the humanities, social sciences and science subjects, to suggest 
model syllabi or scheme of papers The Commission also 
supported efforts by the universities for the orientation of their 
teachers through the orgamsation of seminars, summer institutes, 
refresher courses, symposia, conferences etc Some of these 
efforts have borne fruits but they touch only a fringe of the 
problem, for unless the universities have a built-in device to 
effect necessary improvements, bring about desirable changes 
m syllabi, organise year-round refresher courses and seminars, 
we cannot hope to overcome the malaise of obsolescene in studies 
and research 

A pnnciple of great signicaoce in so far as undergraduate 
education is concerned is the principle of flexibility which should 
enable students to break away from the traditional combinations 
of subjects and to offer new combinations, thus bringing a new 
approach to study and learning This is possible only if courses 
are divided into smaller units, rare being taken to ensure that 
only those course units are taught for which there is a sulBcient 
demand This qualifying measure seems to be necessary not 
because of academic considerations but m view of the limited 
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prospects of employment, o«mg to which students prefer a fair 
sprinkling of their optional papers The greatest casua y 
process is the training of the specialist What 
producing today are general economists, pol'H^' ’ 

sociologists psychologists and so on ft is high time ' 
reorganise our postgraduate courses in such a way that studems 
specialise in particular areas with a suHinent degree of Ptact'cal 
orientation In fact, one of the papers m the specialisation 
group should be a two or three month training in an “PP™'" 
institution, connected with the field of study taken up by 
student for specialisation at the postgraduate level This cross- 
fertihsauon of ideas between the theoreticians in the universities 
and practitioners in the institutions has immense possibilities for 
improving our tools, ideas and practices 


The next logical step towards the maintenance of standards is 
to bring about a proper coordination m the postgraduate courses 
Postgraduate education is a highly specialised business requiring 
competent teachers at the highest level, books, source materials, 
journals and their back numbers, laboratories and equipments 
and It IS not only wasteful but a physical impossibility to have 
all postgraduate departments offer all areas of specialisation 
A particular department should offer speaahsation in one branch 
and certainly in not more than two branches at the postgraduate 
Ie\el and try to build up all its resources including teaching 
personnel around that area of speaalisation It should be possible 
for every State to coordinate postgraduate education m such a 
way that four or five specialisations are developed in each dis- 
cipline, keeping in view the needs and requirements of the State 
This seems to be the only way in which postgraduate programmes 
can be turned into a powerful instrument for raising the standards 
of education at all levels 


A word may also be said about the research activities and out 
pjt ©four universities Judged by the number of doctoral degrees 
awarded every year and the number of papers pubbshed in 
researchjoumals, our record is very impressive indeed Some of 
our teachers have done outstanding work and their contributions 
have won world wide fame But many teachers are indifferent 
to the value of research The rules laid down by the umversities 
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Tor researcJi guidance, training m research mef&odoJogy, appoinf- 
ment of examiners, viva voce etc leave much to be desired It is 
also a fact that many teachers do not find a coagenial atmosphere 
for research work The Commission’s scheme of junior and 
•senior research fellowships, provision of semmar bbranes and 
Tesearch cubicles, travel grants for visiting centres of research 
etc are all oriented towards the growth of research in the um 
"versUies but it would need resources on a much larger scale if 
wc have to produce a truly research chmate la the universities 
One of the important measures of reform called for in the field 
of research is the provision of either a short terra pre Pb D 
•course or an orientation programme to give the candidates a 
through grounding m the techniques of research and advanced 
let el course-work in the area selected by thecandidaieforresearch 
Tins should be followed by effective guidance to the candidate 
and not merely perfunctory supervision arrangements as happens 
jn some of the departments which permit ten or more candidates 
<0 be enrolled under one research guide 

The conventional system of examinations has also come in 
Tor much adverse criticism in recent years The high failure rates 
which university exatniaauons product at diUerest levels are 
wholly unconscionable A failure rate of approximately 50 
per cent at the B A , B Sc , B Com examinations is m itself 
high but when combined with failure rates at earlier exaniinatjons, 
it gives a wastage of the order of 70 SO per cent The reduction 
x>f wastage without lowering of standards is a problem which 
poses a serious challenge to educational thinkers We have first 
of all to recognise that examination is not onlj a method of 
-csaluation but an instrument of good education and proper 
guidance to the students Thcrcrorc. there is an urgent need for 
csery college and university to have a close look at its exanu 
nations for analysing and mtcrpreting results from the viewpoint 
of education and guidance Such empirical studies can lead to 
adoption of methods which would enable us to reduce wastage 
in higher education 

If wc have the courage and the will to introduce some of these 
changes and innovations, we would have taken a concrete step 
towards reinforcing standards without quibbling about the 
purely academic issue— whether standards are falling 
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DR. G.S. MANSIIKHA>T 


T I^{B and again, educationists ha\e protested against the 
defers and angaries of iheexamioatjon 53 stem How can one 
judge the quality of a student by a three-hour squeeze of kno^ - 
ledge m a script*’ How can one a\oid the subjective bias m an 
essaj type paper*’ How can one assess the intellectual level and 
creative abOitj of a student by an exerase m memory ’ Can an 
examiner dare to plough a large number of candidates who hav e 
reproduced the same answer from a common source*’ Can one 
not do a piece of work better m one’s ow-n time than m a hurry 
or on demand’’ One is remmded of the famous quip ‘ In exami- 

nations, he who thinks is lost' * 
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I have heard head-exammers telling sub-exminers to promote 
even weak candidates to get a decent pass percentage The list 
of successful candidates hnaltsed on the strength of grace- 
marte, scaling, moderation and tseightage is based on expe- 
diency rather than reason So, the victous circle of passing on 
the weak baby to the next nurse goes on till the market is swamped 
with so many mediocre, unemployable graduates Thedctenora- 
tion in standards has been so pronounced that professional 
bodies have been alarmed and have been compelled to take 
precautionary measures Recently, the Indian Medical Council 
temporarily derecognised the M BBS degrecof Patna University 
because many students were declared successful last year on the 
basis of the grant of grace marks Such a fall in medical education 
IS likely to encourage quackery and deterioration m public 
health It is rather strange that the university should lower the 
standards of technical competence on account of student 
pressure 

Types of questions 

The setting of a good question paper is a very di/Hcult task 
Apart from covering the contents of the subject, ii should have 
questions to test the ability of the student in an extensive as well 
as ID an intensive manner Choices and options should be 
restricted, otherwise one cannot distrngufsh a good student tram 
a bad one Moreover, it would be better to have the scripts 
assessed by a Board of Examiners instead of rndrv idua! examiners, 
as IS being done by Delhi University for its postgraduate courses 
It would be useful if the paper setter prepares an outline or 
synopsis of the answers for the guidance of the examiners for 
ensunngumformityinevaluation Arecent seminarrecommended 
the re-designing of question papers so as to avoid their being 
repetitive or stereo typed* 

TTie essay type question papers have been criticised by many 
educationists The student has just to cram a few topics without 
understanding the subject matter Moreover, students avoid 
difficult questions and attempt the easy ones Factual questions 


• Inter UmvcrsilJ Board CxamftanoiisinffigferEdi4caiian(l$7l) p 6/ 
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are often attempted by students instead of questions of applica- 
tion-type or problem type The level of performance in hard 
questions is generally lower than that in simple questions Very 
often questions lack clanty and specificity In order to remote 
these defects, the following measures have to be taken 

0) The questions should evaluate the objectives of teaching 
(ii) A large number of questions, preferably short, should 
be asked so as to cover the entire course 
(ifj) Questions should be clearly stated so that they mean 
the same thing to everyone 

(jv) There should be a proper balance between factual que- 
tions and application type questions Separate pa^ 
marks in each such set of questions should be insisted 
upon 

The examination system must be geared to the objectives of 
courses The objectives of undergraduate courses are different 
from those of postgraduate education Similarly, the scope 
and purpose of an Honours course vary radically from those 
of a Pass course Both the teacher and the examiner should 
clearly know the level of proficiency or intellectual attainment 
expected of a student in a particular subject for a specified degree 
Teaching and learning should not be determined by the pattern 
of the examination paper or a set of expected questions 

Objective tests have been suggested as alternatives to essay- 
type questions, but even these suffer from an inherent weakness 
The student need not go into details or understand or explain 
the process or rationale of a vahd answer The student may 
memorise major points and sub points and he may not trouble 
himself with the explanation or significance of various issues 
So objective tests too encourage cramming and reduce largely 
the chance of intensive understanding of a subject or the depth- 
study of a topic 

It IS quite likely that the question paper containing objective 
tests will be a long one on account of true false options and check- 
lists In order to discriminate between a bright student and 
a slow student, some incentive ought to be given for speed For 
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example, ten marks may be reserved for promptness, the one 
who submits the script answering all the questions first, may get 
ten marks, the next one may be given nine marks and so on 
This wih cfeariy indicate who is a relatively bnght student 

Another disadvantage of objective tests is that they discourage 
the communicative capacity and writing talent of students 
Students are not given an opportunity to express themselves 
adequately and to reason out things The chord-chain of commu- 
nication IS pulled up abruptly 

Internal assessment 

Recently some experiments have been made m some Agricul- 
tural universities and Indian Institutes of Technology to take 
the sting out of the examination ^stem Interna! grading has 
been introduced by 22 universities for assessing by periodical 
tests and assignments, the achievement of students Internal 
grading however has us own problems Firstly, internal assess- 
ment requires adequate preparation nod proper safeguards 
It can be successful where the admissions are selective and where 
the teacher student ratio is satisfactory It can not work where 
the classes are large (100 to 200 per section) and where there is 
no opportunity for personal contact between the teacher and 
the student Secondly, students who are close to the teacher — 
we may call them ‘msidcrs’— expect better grades while others 
who keep at a distance— we may call them ‘outsiders— are at 
a disadvantage The teacher is expected to be impartial and 
objective How can he avoid the suspicion of favouritism 7 How 
can he keep the safe social distance with bis students? If he is 
too close, the student wall take advantage of his familianty, and 
if be keeps some distance, the student will complain of apathy 
and isolation In order to remove the apprehension of favourit- 
ism the essay rype questions Aa«c 6cw jrsftly erre? 

objective tests have taken their pbee The grading system is 
open It is explained to the students and there is hardlj any 
chance of over marking or under marking Moreover, the note- 
books of tests are open to verification by students Thirdly, 
internal assessment reduces thescopc ond dimension of theexa- 
minatioQ The student confines his studies to what the teacher 
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has taught in the class He need not go m for an extensive or 
intensive study with the help of additional books available in the 
library He would suck to his class notes because the teacher 
dare not set questions from portions not covered by his lectures 
If the teacher sets questions on the entire course, he runs the 
risk of faang a strike or a walk-out Under the external examina- 
tion however, the teacher is under an obhgation to cover the 
entire course and for this purpose he has to stick to a date-wise 
lecture-schedule Under the system of mtemal assessment, he 
can proceed at his sweet will and cover what he likes Moreover, 
some of the students may not appear at regular fixed tests and 
ma> insist on ‘make-up’ tests Such tests are quite time-consum- 
ing and reduce the choice of quesuons to be set in the test. 

Another disadvantage of internal assessment is that on account 
of these tests being hcldatrcgulariDtenals— weekly,fortaightIy, 
mid semester, and semester-end— the student is conUnually under 
strain He does not take part in co-cumeular activities or sports 
because heis haunted by ihefear of the approaching tests The 
teacher is also m a dilemma He cannot be a fnend and a judge 
at the same lime He has to resist the pressure-tactics of “grade- 
greedies ’ The student will blame the teacher who does not 
want to awardeasy grades After all, grades mean a lot to the 
student He must have the grade to win or retain a scholarship 
or be eligible for a job or a higher assignment In any case the 
teacher has not only to be impartial but also appear to be so 

How fararethepresentwriuenexaminations reliable’’ Reliabi- 
lity means ‘ the degree of consistence between one examination 
and the next or between one examiner and another”* Reliability 
can be verified by repeating the exanunalion in one form or 
another and then comparing the performance of the candidate 
on the two occasions If there is a close similanty between the 
two markings— a high co-relaUon— certainly the examination 
is reliable Another way of checking on rchabihty is the re- 
assessment of the wntten paper If the first examiner marks the 
pa^ again— provided the ongmal marks have been concealed- 
and gives practically the same marks, the test is reliable 

• WB RujiaadRFP Hams Paa or Failure. 84 
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What about the validity of the examination ? Validity js a 
-measure of Us success or failure m fulfilling its objectives Validity 
■can be checked by requesting several experienced examiners to 
assess the script in the light of the declared objectives A func- 
tion of this sort IS performed by the moderator Another way 
of checking on the validity is by comparing the marks on the 
script with the assessment of teachers made on the candidate's 
■work over a period of lime under normal conditions This is 
easily done by placing internal assessment against external 
evaluation. 

The crucial jiroblem is how to stimahtc students to an intelli- 
gent study of prescribed courses by removing the barrier and 
fear of examinations and at the same ensuring a scientific method 
of evaluation Besides, should the evaluation be continuous 
and internal, or occasionaland external ? No satisfactory answers 
have been found to these questions 7n the first instance, we 
cannot do away altogether with the system of examinations 
Secondly, in this age of competition one has to have some yard- 
stick foe measurement Swedish schools have no formal examina- 
tions now, because according to them, "it would be inconsistent 
with the social atm of education if an instrument of assessment 
is retained which places decisive weight on performance during 
a very short and trying period " In the United Kingdom, the 
written examination still continues to be popular Even in older 
universities like Oxford and Cambridge, onlya minor part of the 
students’ performance is judged through tutorial assignments 
At Surrey, the credit scheme is being experimented to provide 
a measure of proficiency m the course undertaken by the student 
and often examinations arc held to judge the value a certain 
course has had for the students In Japan, the number of uni- 
versity students is very large and so is the competition for places 
and yet the Japanese failure-rate is very low It is taken for granted 
that once a student has entered a university, the fear of failure 
comes to an end and this acts as incentive to the better perfor- 
mance of the student 

Experimentation 

There is an awareness ofneedfor rationalisation and moderni- 
sation of the system prevailing lO India Universities in tivehe 
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States have set up Ihejr own evaluation units The Exammatiort 
Reform Cell m the University Grants Commission is seized of the 
problem of reorientation and overhaul of the system, as an 
integral part of the maintenance of high standards in education 
It has been felt that continuous assessment of the candidate s 
work through tutorials, seminars and discussions is a fairly 
correct index of his intellectual ability Credits are given for 
performance in various tests, including objective tests, field work 
or projects and oral examination 

The UGC report on examination reform recommended 
several measures diversification of tests m the shape of multi- 
ple choice tests, short answer tests, open book tests ,viva-voce, 
in addition to the essay-type examination, ranking of candidates 
division wise rather than mark-wise, splitting of teaching work 
(50% lectures and 50% tutorials), maintenance of records of 
assessment, spacing of examinations, setting up of examination 
research units m universities and streamlining of tabulation 
work Some universities have taken steps m this direction 
Examination reform and research units were set up at the 
Universities of Aligarlj, Baroda, Delhi and Gauhali Baroda 
Umversity has introduced the system of grade credit m the 
Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences About one-third of the 
number of universities have introduced credit system for sessional 
work (20% to 30% marks) and about three-fourths of the 
universities have undertaken moderation of question papers 
Jodhpur Umversity is going to experiment with the 
open-book cxammalion Sambalpur University has from this 
year asked examiners to evaluate the scripts m the presence of 
Chief Examiners on the campus, so that the evaluation becomes 
above board The Vice Chancellor’s Conference suggested that 
20% of the marks should count for periodic tests and advised 
revision of syllabi from time to time to include latest develop- 
ments m various subjects The University Education Commission 
emphasised the desperate need of overhauling the system “we 
are convinced that if we arc to suggest any single reform m 
university education, it should be that of examinations’** 


l/oiversity Education Coinnussion Report (1949) p 290 
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The Education Commissjon made the follcnwng recommends 
tJons 

0) There is a great need of internal assessment as a supplement 
to external examination The marks m both tests should be 
shown separately in the certificate To prevent internal over- 
assessment, the Commission suggested withdrawal of grant 
or aflSIiation in extreme cases 

00 A programme for reorientation of university teachers 
for adoption of new and improved tcachniques of evalua 
tion through seminars and workshops should be started 
The Commission recommended 5 grades, ‘A‘ grade being 
reserved for the top 20% It suggested abolition of remune 
ration to examiners because evaluation is a part of teaching 
{ill) In order to activate a movement of examination reform 
the Commission recommended the etablishmeat of exami- 
nation research units in the UGC and m universities 
Unfortunately, the implementation of these recommen- 
dations, except for partial mtemai assessment, has been 
rather slow A conference of student representatives held 
in May 1969 suggested the proper spaemgof class tests, 
viva*vocc tests, and commended the assessment by grade 
in preference to numerical marking Over-emphasis on the 
acquisition of a degree has led to the racket of coaching 
classes and teaching shops The social value of degree in the 
matrimonial market is responsible for over-crowding m 
colleges The low standard of teaching can easily be ven- 
fied by attending a degrecKilass in a mofussij college The 
UGC Committee on Exarmnation Reform in Central 
Universities (1969) recommw^ improvement in paper 
setting— which may include at least one question that does 
not belong to the syllabus— and reviewing of sessional 
marks in case of its large deviation from the marks 
secured m the annua! etaminaiion It may be desirable not 
to down Kbx questions to the syllabus The prescribed 

texts should serve as guidelines to the study ofthc subject 

The Committeemen suggcstcdthe eventual abolition of tbc 
set syllabus and the external examination and its replace- 
ment by a system of internal and continuous evaluation by 
the teachers as is done m the IITs* 

• Jtfporl (m Examimsfion Reform ut Catrat Vm^ersnei p « 
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Latest trends 

Judged from the fact that there is still a need of yearly or ^al 
examinations, we have to accept them as a necessary evil The 
only remedy lies m improving techniques, ensuring the integrity 
of examinations and training qualified examiners who may judge 
the performance qualitatively rather than quantitatively. A 
suitable compromise belViCen external evaluation and internal 
assessment is desirable Like the practice in some British univer- 
sities, the services of an external refree may be found valuable 
Cross marking and cross moderation are useful for maintaining 
uniformity of standards In U K , multiple marking has proved 
superior to other methods* Many universities have introduced 
the semester, trimester sj stem, sessional records, grading system 
(3 to 4 divisions) m place of the award list (so many marks out 
of so many) To ensure that the impact of examinations on 
teaching is wholesome, a meaningful dialogue between external 
examiners and teachers who teach the subjects concerned is 
necessary m the process of evaluation At a Seminar on Exami- 
nation Reform held m Delhi on 8ih October, 1971, Dr C D 
Deshmukh made an extraordinary proposal to prevent leakage 
of question papers He suggeted a ‘lottery* system for the setting 
of questions Under this system, the universities would prepare 
a set of 1000 questions m each subject Out of these, a group of 
questions could be selected by draw of lots to make the question- 
paper for each centre Perhaps this suggestion could be tried, 
but it docs not overcome the evil practice of smuggling of answ ers 
or influencing examiners for obtaming high marks A recent 
seminar held m Agra recommended annual review of question- 
papers by a screening committee 

The tide now is generally turning towards subordinating 
examinations to educational objcctiv es testing skill m reasoning, 
systematic presentation of malcnal, creativity, and integrating 
them with the content of education as a whole Moreover, to 
encourage the democracy of merit, opportunities should be 
provided to candidates lo improve their performance A third 
class MA— a definite disqualification for employment as a 
lecturer-roust be given two or more chances to improve his 
perfonnance either by pnvatc study or through correspondence 
• R.H Thoulevs Map of Educattottol Research p 309 
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course Is ii rigbl to block a man’s career for all time? Recently 
‘joint evaluation’ by both the teacher and the student has been 
introduced by some erpenmcntal colleges m the USA The 
point IS that a student may have a way of knowing both his 
skills and \\eaknesses 

Educationists have realised the non-cogmtive aspects of 
learning such as character, emotional development, and social 
maturity and all these elements should be taken into acxount 
while judging the total performance of a candidate No wrilfen 
test can possibly measure honesty, loyalty, courage, tact, dis- 
cretion, initiative or even punctuality On the contrary, the 
examination system dictates the curriculum and choice of subjects, 
and arrests the self-development of the student and dwarfs 
his mental capacities The real purpose of examination is to 
provide an incentise to effert, to measure attainment and to 
predict future success This can be achieved by broad basing the 
system so as to include comprehensive evaluation of the course 
record, tutorial work, special assignments or held work and the 
tinal written examination 

Educationists have also pointed out that the system of public 
education must place itself under the supervision of universities 
and centres of higher education The final school examination, 
now conducted by the Education Department or the State 
Secondary School Board, could be bandied by the universities 
both in the interests of maintenance of standards and its utility 
as an entrance qualification for higher education 

Lastly, examinations will survive, though la a different form, 
and efforts will be made to make them valid, reliable and objec- 
tive The combination of cxiemal examination with internal 
assessment and the process of continuous evaluation will give an 
accurate measure of the real attainment of a candidate Educa- 
tionists have realised the basic truth You cannot educate by 
examination In the ultimate reckoning, the only incentive for 
higher education is not the temptation of a degree or the acquisi- 
tion of useful information, but the cultivation of the mind, the 
stimulation of thought processes and the training for facmg 
new challenges and crucial situations in real life with vision, 
confidence and courage 
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DR. S C. GOEL 



Chairman, Umvcrsiiy Grants Commission descnbed examinations 
as an ‘irrationality’ characicnsed by lack of consistency and 
stability in the marks awarded by individual examiners as also 
in respect of the answer books examined by the same examiner 
at dificrent points of lime It was, for example, noted that an 
examiner gave 30% marks to the same student, whom he bad 
earher given 75% marks This could be attnbuted to the vagaries 
of examinations but scientific investigations have also revealed 
that exammation marks are highly unreliable and subject to 
significant standard errors A 5tud> made by Dr H J Taylor, 
a former Vice-Chancellor of the Cauhati University came to the 
conclusion that "more studies need to be made of the precision 
of these estimates, but m the mean time it should be assumed that 
the standard error of a mark is not less than T'* It is, therefore, 

* H ^ Taylof Three Studies m Exam nation Technique, p 6 
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apparent that the present methods of marking scnpts and evaluat- 
ing the performance of students are not sufficiently reliable 
If so, Jt IS incomprehensible why success m an examination should 
be considered the summum bonum of all educational endeavour 
The combined failure rate tn respect of some universities holding 
two examinations has been found to be as high as 81% at the 
B A and 82% at the D Sc exammalioos One is almost inclined 
to ask if our umvereitics have not deteriorated into institutions 
for the elimination of the unworthy rather than education of the 
worthy It is no wonder that year aAer year students rise in 
revolt against this wholly unconscionable and ‘irrational’ system 
of examinations In spite of the glib talk of examination reform 
no one seems to be senousty thinking of abolishing a system 
under which the predilections of examiners play an all impor- 
tant role and 40 to 50% students fail every year and of those 
who pass 50% fad again and so on 

The present open door admission policy of our universities is 
responsible for the influx into higher education of a great many 
students who cannot benefit from the courses offered to them, 
as indicated by the staggering failure rates m the examinations 
There are also innumerabte cases of students shifting from one 
course to another or withdrawing before the completion of their 
studies Consequently a great wastage of time, money and 
efibrt IS incurred A reference has been made elsewhere to studies 
which indicate that 75% of the students are not able to complete 
the degree course within the minimum period prescribed for it 
and that roughly 33% of the students leave the university before 
completing their courses To these figures, if we add a failure rate 
of 40 to 50% at different levels, the situation would appear to be 
desperate In contrast to this, in a developed country like the 
United Kingdom with much larger resources for the education 

of Its students, the overall wastage in higher education inclusive 
of failure m examinations is only about 14% The present input- 
output relations in education in India would hardly bear any 
meaningful compansons even with the developing countries 
of the world 

Failures tvastage and stagnation — all these have an important 
and direct bearing on the system of education and examinations. 
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but the contention relating to examination results is more demon- 
suable since \se can look at the record of unhersiiics in this field 
during a period of time. The follo^^ing table g^^es the \arious 
percentage of passes in the jears 1961 and 1968. 


S'ame of 


1361 



196S 


ihe — 

examina- 

A’o 

So 

Pass 

So 

So 

Pass 

tion* appeared 

passed 

percenfase 

appeared 

passed 

percerriase 

BA (17) 

70^39 

30,037 

42.7 

1.05,332 

64406 

€\2 

B.Sc (17) 

26.5&3 

12,755 

480 

39,448 

23.113 

53.5 

B Com. (17) 

17,182 

7.ES3 

45 8 

23,686 

15,294 

646 

M.A.(15) 

12,730 

11,051 

866 

22,626 

17,860 

78 9 

M5c (17) 

3.«« 

3.<W4 

792 

6.505 

5,192 

79 8 

M Com (15) 

1,595 

1,427 

900 

3.167 

1540 

61 3 


It will be obser>ed from the abose table that examination 
results vary from one faculty to another and keep on varying 
from >ear to jear. Speaking quanlitaiisely, the pass percentage 
declined between 1961 and 1968 in M.A. and M. Com. but 
improved in the B A , B Sc., B. Com , and M.Sc. examinations. 
The number and proportion of first and second class students, 
wluch indicate the qualitative aspect of examination results 
exhibit a similar tendency as w’ould be evident from the following 


table. 

Same of 
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1961 



1968 


examtmSion 

I 

n 

m 

I 

n 

nT 

B.A. 

319 

2405 

24.666 

642 

12,874 

50,164 

BBc. 

1,812 

4,785 

6.158 

3,022 

10,819 

8.886t 

BCom 

44 

3,176 

4.663 

153 

4.166 

104*25 

M.A 

497 

4,606 

5,948 

962 

9,645 

7453 

MSc 

872 

1,704 

468 

1.480 

3,090 

622 

M-Com. 

90 

745 

592 

117 

1,388 

435 


• F5gui« la brackets indicate the ntttnbcr of uniNtrsilies included la tbe 
sample 

t Division of 386 students not available 
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The c’tamjDahoa results of individual unr^ersiiies also show 
vanaijonsfrom one faculty to another and o%cra penod ofhme 
making it difficult to draw any significant inferences However 
two important conclusions ran be drawn firmly from the data, 
relating to examination results, fsculiy-wise and umversity-wise 
Firstly the examination results of postgraduate examinations are 
distinctly superior to undergraduateresultsboth qualitatively and 
quantitativelj Secondly, the examination results m the faculties 
of science and commerce are better than the results in the faculty 
of arts From these hypotheses, one reaches the inevitable 
conclusion that, by and large, examination results depend on the 
quality of the students selected for admission to various courses 
and the conditions in which teaching and learning are carried 
on in our umvcrsilics and colleges 

The above facts and conclusions underscore the need for 
having a clearly laid down admission policy in order to restrict 
entry to the universities and colleges to those who have the capa 
city to benefit from higher education Such a policy has of 
course to reckon with the social upsurge for higher education 
and can be implemented only if the universities lake a definite 
stand for the maintenance of quality at the undergraduate stage 
as in the case of postgraduate education Admission tests or 
qualifying examinations will have to be so devised that they take 
into consideration the following three important factors which 
play a vital role in success m an examination 

(a) Aptitude 

This IS the general ability common to all courses In common 
usage the term ‘aptitude’ means interest or attitude but m the 
current terminology in the field of evaluation, it stands for the 
basic tools of knowledge It consists of verbal ability and mathe- 
matical ability, le, the power of reasoning with words and 
numbers Arts courses require a fiiBfierferferM&f/'n'y' thsasaesee 
courses and science courses require a higher matheraalical 
ability than arts courses 

(b) Acbietement 

This is ability in special subject fields The study of different 
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eg economics, political science, phjsics, chemisto 
etc at the unUersity lesel requires background knowledge of the 
subject matter 

(c) Motiralion 

The capacity of the student to respond with imagination and 
understanding to learning situations and expcnences Motivation 

can turn some mediocre students into bnlhant students and mcc 

versa 

The first important step m the improvement of examination 
results IS in regard to the inputs, which at present are good, 
bad and indifferent. Generally speaking, the minimum quali- 
fications laid down bv the universities for admission to arts and 
science courses is a pass in the higher secondary examination 
This takes into consideration the achievement of the student 
but no regard is paid to his aptitude and motivation How cmcjal 
are aptitude and motivation for success in a umversity examina- 
tion ts niustraled by the results of correspondence course 
students which have remained for a number of >ears as good as 
the results of regular students, m spite of the fact that corres- 
pondence course students are not exposed to the living voice of 
the teacher and the atmosphere of the campus Their better 
examination results are due to the fact that they have, in general, 
better motivation and greater verbal abihty 

Another important measure for improving the current 
situation IS to lay down the minimum conditions m which teach- 
ing and learning are to be earned on in the universiUcs and 
co’l*£es Expansion of educational facilities should be comrren 
surate with the provision of acadmieandphj’sical facihlies, c g » 
bbranes, laboratones, class-rooms, furniture and equipment and 
above all good teachers who can inspire their students and 
encourage ih»m to deso'c themselves assiduously to siud> and 
learning. No one has so far made a scientific study of the inpot- 
o.tput ratio of higher education in India, but it would be a fair 
assumption to sa) that considenng the pocr output of our 
universities and colleges, India perhaps has the costliest svstem 
of higher education m the world 
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We realise that the issties nelatiQg to admission of students, 
TOodermsation of courses and traching techniques, science 
education, medium of instruction, administration and financial 
requirements of the universities are beset with innumerable 
difficulties of a socio-economic nature One may, therefore, 
turn to the question whether improvements can be effected in the 
system of examinations wjlbin the existing framework of the 
universities, in order to reduce wastage and achieve better out- 
puts 

Examination IS at once a method of evaluation and instru- 
ment of good education and guidance Unfortunately, m India 
the functions of an examination are generally ignored There is 

urgent need for every college and university to have a close 
look at Its examinations and to interpret examination results 
from the view point of education and guidance Such studies 
can lead to adoption of methods that will help to improve 
examination results including the percentage of passes and the 
proportion of first and second class students 

The results of an exammation provide valuable data on the 
basis of which there should be a constant critical review of syllabi, 
teaching techniques, examinational procedures and so on For 
example, in any examination leading to the Bachelor’s Degree 
in arts, it will be found that the failure rate is more than 50% 

A further analysis will show that the failure rate is not uniform in 
respect of all the subjects Such an analysis has not been done so 
far, but It Will be a fair assumption that the failure rate is much 
higher in compulsory English than in economics or history or 
political science This will obviously call for efforts to strengthen 
(he teaching of English, may be by the provision of more tuto- 
rials or more periods or by part of the responsibility being shared 
by teachers of other subjects 
This subject wise analysis of results should be followed by a 
detailed examination in respect of each subject Take for example 
a paper in economics, carrying 100 marks asking students to 
answer 5 out of 10 questions Item analysts for each question and 
Its parts would reveal that there arc certain questions which are 
answered only by a small minority of students or certain ques 
tions which even the best students do not attempt Boards of 
Studies m different subjects should have this picture before them 
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E.M„g the p«cent.sc of ml 

the proportion of good students 0" E . was s aguelj 

paper) among them It is possible that ‘h' be 
LLd or may be there ts no literature 'J*j''',°;„„t,on 

”SroneaX"-hmq“«ll->'-- 

Another factor tvhich is responsible for ^ ‘^^‘'“'l„"ia'n 
IS the existence of memory-dominated exam i-rccly on 

unisersiuts Since success m examination ep 5 ,„;i|.„ts 

recall of knowledge It is not suipnsing thm the first 

who join a umversitv course, only one is able to ob „ 

degree There is hardly any significant 
success in the unisersity examinations ‘='“^’'’'‘1'"'° or 

and third disisions and success in say, the I A S cxami J®" ^ 
success in later life If unisersity examinations were so ok b 
as to test recall of knosvledge as well as other J„„, 

lives such as analysis synthesis, comprehension and 
the final results would be much better After all, in any 
the number of people with goodmemones is bound to e i 
In our examinations, a student with the power of ana ysi 

and theories and of evaluating developments would ^ 

not possess a good memory The examiners often loo o 
same pomts which have been enumerated in a text oo 
to the same method of presentation which is followed m 
class room They are often busy people with no time to consi 
an original answer at the BA or B Sc level In setting ex® 
nation papers umversities must seriously consider referring 
Bloom’s Taxonomy of Educational Objectnes and E\a ua i 
in Higher Education 


We next come to the question of treating marginal cases m a ^ 
examination Universities have generally adopted the method o 
awardmg grace marks and holding supplementary exammations 
To save argument, it might be said that these methods are put^ j 

arbitrary The following methods based on recognised statistica 

procedures may be considered by umversities 
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{a) Suppose the mintmum pass mark m a subject is 33 and 
there are three subjects Assuming the standard error of marking 
to be 5, the passing probabilily of a student getting 33, 33 and 33 
marks is 16 percent All studenU with apassing probability of 
16 per cent or above should, therefore, be declared to have 
passed the examination irrespective of marks in a particular 
subject The Delhi University tried this experiment and found 
that the pass percentage improved by about 20 This, however, 
involves the use of probability tables and some further work to 
estimate the standard errror, particularly in respect of marks 
below the pass line Dr Taylor who has suggested this method 
has assumed the standard error to be constant for all ranges 
It IS, however, fair to assume a lower standard error m marginal 
cases 

(6) Consider two students A and B with marks as under 

Pol So Htst Eni Tela 
A 3J 33 33 33 132 

B 50 33 40 2S 148 

Although student B could make a belter economist than A 
and IS perhaps a better student than A m several respects, he 
would fail and A would pass according to rules in vogue in most 
of the universities The logic of a separate pass in each subject 
at the Bachelor’s Degree level is not very clear, when this is not 
done by the universities in the postgraduate examinations and 
even at the Bachelor’s Degree examination forpurposes of classi- 
fying students In view of the high standard error of marking, the 
rule for a pass m the examination should be a higher percentage 
of marks m the total and a lower percentage of marks in each 
subject 

Thexe aw several r^uestixias Uke the number of examinations, 
the holding of examination in parts or compartments, the 
combining of internal and external marks etc which have a 
bearing on examination results It would be desirable to under- 
take studies of examination results over a number of years 
before coming to final conclusions m these matters Some 
possible lines of investigation are indicated below 
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(0 Whether examination results ate better in ^ 

® Zhns tvio examinations or m “r"ta“e“ fo” 
examinations (some universities which ^ « 

from two to three examinations may also be 
(„) A similar study for umversities ^^ond 

' parts, say, 6 papers in the first and 6 PaP=ts >" 

examination and univetsiUes which include all th p P 
in the final examination 

<ni) Results of hostellers vs day scholars , and 

(iv) Results of affiliated colleges, constituent colleg 

university departments within a university 

(r) Results of universities with a two-year degree 
umversiUes with a three-year degree course 
(ro A study of marks awarded by teachers in 
universities which take the sessional work of 
account and umversiues which do not give any cr 
such work 


Certain measures of reform arc urgently called for 
the setting of the question paper and combination of 
different papers and subjects Some suggestions are ^ven 

I (a) The questions should be distnbuted over the entire 

The practice of setting 8 or 10 questions from a prescri 
syllabus has three distinct disadvantages Firstly, it resu 
m a flourishing trade m bazar notes and cram boo 
Secondly , it encourages guessing to such an extent that the 
is generally a belief among students that for high marky 

an examination selectiNc reading iS indispensable Thir y. 

the sampling of content makes the examination itse 
unreliable 

(6) This leads to a second proposition A large number o 
questions each of which demands a short answer should 
preferred to a small number of questions calling forlcngtby 
answers , 

(c)The questions should precisely define the direction ao 
scope of the anssvers desired. The candidate should not be 
left to guess what is m the mind of the examiner 
(tf) The time available for responding to the questionsjhoul _ 
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be carefully considered m relation to the amount of writing 
required for adequate aoswec? 

Ce) In order to get maximum discriminations the questions 
should be of average diflicufiy It does not serve any purpose 
to include m the paper questions wh ch are either very easy 
or veiy difficult 

CO The paper setter should prepare a tentative outline of 
answers It will often reveal weaknesses m the structure of 
questions that can be corrected prior to the use of the paper 
The outline should be checked with reference to a small 
sample of answer books 

(g) It IS better to arrange auswer books question wise rather 
than student wise The examiner should first evaluate one 
question in respect of alt students and then the next and so 
on The present practice of examining all the answers 
written by a student and then all the answers written by 
another student gives rise to the problem of fluctuating 
standards 

(h) In order to reduce (he halo e/fect further (he examiner 
should periodically re-check papers examined earlier by 
him The marks should be revised if there is a shift of 
standards 

(/) Marks in different subjects should be reduced to a common 
mean and a common standard deviation before they are 
combined to get the total marks of the student fn an 
examination involving a number of optional subjects lus 
important to ensure a certain degree of uniformity m 
marking If we combine marks in two subjects say chemistry 
and mathematics and marks m chemistry vary from 30 to 
60 while marks m mathematics vary from 5 to 95 the result 
will be that mathematics will receive three times theweght 
of chemistry In effect the performance of the student will 
be judged on his ability m mathematics rather than in 
chemistry It is thcirforr desiraWetbat marks are brought 
to a common mean and standard deviation before they are 
combined 

(J) Some universities take a considerable time m conduciing 
university examinations and much more time in declaring 
the examination results As a result student s time is 
wasted and the teaching time available to the affiliated 
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colleges and university departments is also reduced. A large 
number of students rush for admission to courses not suited 
to their aptitudes because they fmd that it is difficult to 
secure admission to alternative courses of their choice. If 
examinations are to be conducted with the utmost speed 
and efficiency, the examinational machinery will have 
to be so geared that it can serve the needs of an ever- 
increasing number of students and one of the largest student 
populations in the world. 

Many of the ideas presented above have been discussed in the 
reports of various commissions and committees, and some 
universities have also shown a keen interest in examination 
reforms. A stage has now been reached when specific measures 
should be undertaken to implement these ideas and suggestions 
in order to make examination an instrument of evaluation and 
good education and not merely a weapon for the massacre 
of students year after year. 



6* The Open University Project 


DR. C S. MANSUKHANI 


D uring the last few years, (he knowledge explosion and 
(he population explosion have created excessive hunger for 
education — specaally, higher education The iraditionaJ universi- 
lics and institutes of higher learning are not m a position to 
cope <vi(h the demand Moreover, (he development of scicncs 
and technology has created new teaching machines and techniques 
of mass education which arc bound to revolutionise the system 
of education and to make the tempo of learning quicker and 
easier The situation of increasing numbers of students and the 
inadequate resources has naturally led to a fresh thinking on 
the need of a new system of instruction The revolutionary con- 
cept of the Open University in U IC points out a way of meeting 
the rapidly growing demand for higher education 

The idea of a university without doisters is not entirely new 
Countries like France, West Germany, Japan, New Zealand and 
Australia have tried this experiment with hinitcd success The 
problems of isolated and scattered communities which need 
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education of a non traditional type-study as and when you 
like— can be best solved not by university institutions, but bv 
new expenmenls m higher education The University of New 
South Wales has established a Radio Unnersil), where instruc- 
tion in subjects like engineering and technology is supplemented 
by seminars and laboratory work done on the campus itself 

The Open University in U K. started functioning on the 1st 
of January, 1971 at Milton Keynes situated 50 miles north of 
London It has enrolled 25,000 students and the expenditure 
dunng 1971 is expected to be £3 Smilhon The cost per student 
will be much lower than that m a traditional university The 
teaching method includes correspondence courses, radio-listen- 
ing, television viewing, reproduction of taped matenal, discus- 
sion and personal contacts For science students, a special kit 
has been devised to enable them to perform expenments in the 
privacy of their own homes The B B C is broadcasting special 
programmes for 30 hours a week on television and for the same 
period on radio 

The Open University offers three mam areas for study- 
undergraduate and postgraduate, post-expenence training and 
education, and research for higher degrees The integrated train- 
ing IS available in arts, social sciences, saences and mathematics 
Each undergraduate course lasts for 36 weeks Instruction for 
higher degrees like B Phil , M Phil and Ph D , will be provided 
from 1972 The first year will provide foundation course m 
one of the following disciplines — mathematics, science, arts and 
Social saences The courses in technology and education will 
be provided from 1972 Assessment of penodical wntten work 
will be followed by an annual examination Success at the 
yearly examination will enutlc a student to a credit Degrees 
will be awarded on the accumulauon of credits— 6 for a Pass 
degree and 8 for an Honours degree A student will not take 
more than two courses in a year After the foundation course, the 
mam line of study will consist of four components Each compO" 
nent will be covered m two courses, each a year long and each 
counting for a credit The second course will be more advanced 
than the first However, the students will have a great variety of 
subjects to choose from, for example, a student can take up 
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mathematics wth languages or music with physics The Open 
University permits a student to take a degree over any period 
and does not prescribe a maximum The academic jear begins 
m January and ends m December 

The advantages of the Open University are obvious Firstly, 
the low cost — one half to one third of the expenditure involved 
m starting a conventional university — is a welcome feature of 
this system Moreover, the student intake is five times as large 
as the normal enrolment at a traditional university Even with an 
anticipated student failure-rate of 30 per cent, the cost per student 
will be nominal Secondly, the small slaff needed to run the 
Open Univereity has obvious advantages The total number of 
full time staff at the Open University is 300 which is much less 
than the staff at a traditional uoiversiiy Moreover, the students 
will have to pay very little for taking courses at the Open Univer- 
sity The fees are less than SOpoundsayear Moreover, grants are 
available from the local educational authorities for the payment 
of fees The students may live far from the siudy*centrcs and 
learn m the privacy of their own homes The students will keep 
their jobs and so conlribute to the nation s wealth and at the 
same time improve iheir educational level The response of the 
British community has been astonishing, more than 42000 
applicants in U K applied for 25,000 places Talking to some 
students, one could hear their reasons “I have no desire to turn 
into a cabbage, — now I need education like an addict needa 
drugs, — I regard a degree as a passport to the large money ” 


New techniques 

The instructional system of the Open University is based on 
the concept of teaching at a distance through an integrated muiii- 
media s>stem It will offer a combination of learning resources 
and the responses of the students will be fed back into the system 
to improve the quality of instruction The instructional system 
consists of the following resources 

TTie first resource is the conespondeoce package mailed 
once a month containing four units of work along with self- 
assessment exercises Each weekly «>mrspondcncc unit contams 
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the foUowing melerial ; ^ '?y“^^j^fli's«°and'’remediai 

(i,) A list of objectives; (ej conceptual model; 

'comments; (d) A glossary ofnew A on eaperi- 

(/) Notes on T.V. and Radio Premium ^ (or Tutor) 

raents (in case of science subjects); (h) Compute 
marked assessment tests. 

The second learning resource is the P^:‘™Li’n”o'those 
His services tvill be available to the students 

of the correspondence tutor. The work jcgional centres 

be co-ordinated by the staff tutor working at the regiona 

of the Open University. 

The third learning resource is the stiidy cenUe 
will meet the class tutor and °.^ors and a library 

have facilities such as tape ^ learning resource 

containing the broadcast matena . summer 

is the summer school. Each “"'“,sork will he 

school for one week in each headquarters, 

possible at the science vs„7d<its and 

there is a course team for v for 25 minutes each. 

-telecast (Urns which ate relayed once e sseek for 25 m 
Attached to each course team- is a office 

to act as a link with service groups, like Puhli^^ 
and the media development ejpetts. So there l ^ , ,„p. 
degree of division of labour and specialimUon in Ae 
ment and implementation of the instructional program 
Sample, educational technologists have the sole respMsib^J^ 
of developing the course as an educational rapenence. 
tutor and correspondence tutor and co-ordmator “to con _ 
with actual instfiiction-teading, commenting, matting ^ 

ments, conducting discussions and advising and counsc K 
general problems of study. 


There will not be much strain on an ordinary 
10 hours of learning a weclc, he will watch television and i 
to the radio broadcast for 25 minutes each during the vs 
The remaining nine hours go to writing, reading and the 
ing of tests. The Open Umversity expects to market t«c 
materials like printed lessons, radio-tapes and T.V. fil®® 
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other universities m U K and to overseas governments It also 
aims at offering a consultancy service on the development of 
allied systems, utilising the techniques of the Open Univenity 
to situations obtained in other countries The institute of educa- 
tional technology at the Open University utilises the latest gadgets 
ofscienceanddevisesnewtoolsforthe purpose of mass mstnic- 
tjon The institute has adopted the ‘systems approach’, that is, a 
kind of pattern m which all the three contributors, namely, men, 
money and materials have their proper places These three 
components are synthesised into an intergrated whole Outside 
the university, the BBC provides production and broadcast 
facilities for television and radio 

American experiment 

The Open University expenment has aroused world wide 
interest Recently, the Stale University of New York and the 
New York State Education Department have planned to start 
off campus degree programmes with the help of g 1 8 millioa 
contributed by the Carnegie Corporauon and the Ford Founda- 
tion Harold Howe second Vice-President of the Ford Foundation 
and former U S Commissioner of Education said in this connec- 
tion “In the past, we have always asked the students to adjust 
to the institution Now, we will be able to adjust the institution 
so that It will fit the needs of the people* • Under the Amcncan 
plan, students ivith High School certificates can get a degree 
wnthout going on the campus except for placement nnd coun- 
selling Courses can be taken independently at home through 
correspondence and State television broadcasts and tape 
recorder cassettes The tutorial classes with faculty members may 
be once a month or in some cases once a year for advanced 
students Certain students will bcabte to pass the newly construc- 
ted college equivalency (entrance) examination and receive a 
new Associate in Arts degree (A^) after two years, or the 
regular B A degree after four yearsf At least 500 students 
are expected to be cnroHcd dunng 1971-72 and the number will 
nse to 10 000 in 1974 The cost per student wilt be reduced, 
because of economics of scale from the present annual cost of 
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A * .M iQ7d* Under the 

2,300 dollars to ^ ™ the Board of 

State Education Departments prE_ ^^^ji^tthe 

Regents will award a ^ j how he has learnt it No 

student knows, rather *“ **''^ .Hooco will be taken into 
considerations of age or p ac results arc expected to be 

account for the award of degr high motivation of 

good on account of the gre _.-oU fear that we may have 
Ldents Onthe other hand "“^« “e nmngible benefits 
aflood ofsecond-ratedegrees '“’"hanae of views 

campus life-meaningful 

and the art of maintaining ^ obsence But 

corporate living-will he 'j overwhelm the 

perLps, the advantages greatly outweigh and overwn 
Lall weaknesses of the Open University system 

Japanese project 

:apan has recently started Asia’s ‘Of!" ^"„Xwork 
called the University of the Air on a “t"™' ,he etpenment is 
for an experimental period of six months ^ 

successful, a bigger project joist for four days 

lessons At present radio-lessons wi l be jo,,„,5tratm 

per week in domestic science, literature, “ ^he new 

and engineering There is no entrance f " °”„j „„dent- 

uuiversity will be free from faculty student 

police clashes The complete project will be -ventually 

years at a total cost of 120 million US dollars and will event 

offer 15 courses 
German scheme 

Under the University Skeleton Law passed by the <5=™“ 
Federal Republic in 1970 providing for a comprehcnsiv 
democratic pattern of education, there is a ^ ° i.-es 

Open University The University will be divided into ta 
and will include colleges, academics and technical '"^jBasic, 
The study will be organised around graded courses ’ 

Mam, Continuation and Contact Continuation and ^ 

courses will be devoted mainly to research and professi 

• Times Educational SuppI 5th March 1971 
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competence The organjsaUon of studies will involve a continual 
revision ot examination techniques and the transparent' and 
objectjvisation of the examination system There >viJl be a modifi- 
cation of teaching methods, selection of materials and pedagogi- 
cal training of teachers 

At the proposed West German Open University, the rigidity 
of the professional Head of the Department of the traditional 
university will be replaced by the organisation of subject areas 
and schools The arrangement of the media, the setting up of 
course schedules and the arrangement of staff will be subject to 
collective decision, with a regular rotation of departmental head- 
ships Rules regarding study courses and examinations will be 
framed by the department but m case of mtcrdisciphnary 
areas, a joint commission will beset up 

Tbe various bodies in the university will include a departmental 
assembly, departmental representation, university representation 
and a control board and their proceedings will be published 
The university assembly will be elected by all the members of 
the university and they will elect the members to departmental 
representation and the university representation and on the 
control board Research will be organised around centres or 
groups of departments working together Funds will not be lied 
fo people but to programmes It has been decided not to keep 
permanent administrative staff so that there may be sufficient 
mobility betoeen university and soaety 

Egypt is exploring the possibility of starting something on the 
pattern of the Open University for meeting the needs of higher 
education of its population It has invited experts from the Open 
University for this purpose As one of the British educationists 
said very aptly "The course system of the Open University 
will be one of the important British exports to the developing 
countnes *’ 

Implications for India 

In India, a beginning in untradiiional higher education was 
made as early as 1962 The Delhi University Directorate of 
Correspondence Courses started the correspondence course for 
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B.A. for students in different parts of India. The Education 
Commission desired that correspondence courses be further 
strengthened and extended : “We recommend that the opportuni* 
ties for part-Ume education through evening colleges and for 
own-lime education through programmes like correspondence 
courses should be extended as widely as possible and should also 
include courses in science and technology... We suggest that 
by 1986, at least a third of the total enrolment in higher education 
could with advantage he provided through a s>5tem of corres- 
pondence courses and evening colleges”*. At the moment, the 
enrolment in correspondence courses is about 1% of the total 
enrolment of regular students in universities and colleges. If 
at least one university in each State were to offer correspondence 
courses at the flrst degree level in the reponal language and 
diplomas in job-oriented courses like electronics, radio sen icing, 
refrigeration, lock-smiihyj plumbing, surveying and workshop 
practice, the enrolment in correspondence courses could increase 
manifold 


The present position of correspondence courses is as under : 


VnitersilyiColfege 

Courses 

Enrollment 

1970-71 

Delhi Umvenity 

B A Pass 

BSc General 

B Com. 

15.000 

Punjabi Dooenity 

BA. Pass 

3,751 

Mysore 

BA. Pass 

2^76 

Meciut 

BA Pass 

1.812 

Rajasthan 

B Cora 

U67 

<>ntral Institute of Education, Delhi 

BEd 

162 

Regional CoU-gs of EducaUcw, Ajmer 

BEd. 

275 

Regional College of Education 
Bhubaneshwar 

BEd 

260 

Regional College ofEducatioD, Mysore 

BEd 

220 


TOTAL 



Educauoa Coronaaon Report (1966), p 309 
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Correspondence courses have been started at Andhra (BA 
and BCom), Bombay (BA and BCom), Panjab (BA), 
-Madurai (fi A ), and Himachal Universities (BA andMA) 
Irom July 1971 The Panjab University has enrolled 9682 students 
during 1971-72 Besides this, 33 universities base allowed 296 
mornmg/evening colleges to leach various degree courses 

A seminar on the Open Unisersily was held in New Delhi 
in December 1970 m which British and American experts parti- 
cipated The then Education Minister, Dr V K R V Rao who 
presided over the inaugural function commended the experiment 
for Its uniqueness He emphasised the fact that the umsersity 
is open — no age bar, no sex bar, no residential bar — and that 
It does not insist on any formal educational requirements for 
admission, it caters to the needs of all those who are employed 
and do not wish to undergo full time mstruciiort Moreover, it 
ensures the home delivery of instruction and does not compel 
the students to iixed hours of stud) Besides, the programme 
is student centred The student is left to progress at hisoisn 
pace and in Ins own privacy and to study according to his own 
convenience He is permitted great elasticityin the selection of 
subjects Besides this, the instructional system isabsoluiely new 
It is multi media combining the printed word w illi radio talks and 
film display, guidance and counselling by tutors m local centres 
and participation in full time mstruclion m summer schools 
which IS sery much acceptable to the student It secures the 
economics of scale by giving the maximum return for the mini- 
mum of financial investment In spile of the absence of face to- 
facc situation the feed back from the students must uliimalely 
improve the system which may even have a favourable impact 
on the usual class room techniques Moreover, it conveys high 
quahiy learning material to cachindividualmhisown surround- 
ings It js quite likely tlial the new techniques may also lead to 
entichTntT»tc.fthtittachmgsyst«mvttthc;ttadilicnal universities 

In India, the demand for higher education u increasing 
by about II to 13 per cent every year At the moment 
we have 3 million students in our universilics and by the end 
of the seventies, the figures will nse to over 5 million There arc 
more than 3,600 colleces m India and there is a 10 per cent 
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.„c«ase .n the .nsututes b'lO 

possible to increase the m numbers In view of 

cent ctery ^ caro,.e„t 

InV'thfSues p;ov.ded .a l.kely to "/f ^ 

Moreover, it is not easy to increase the number ^ ^ Y 

the rate at which the student enrolment is going up Dr 
Rao said in this connection 

Mn a situation of this type where the explosion of enrolment 
in higher education has to continue at a terrific Pn“ “ 
available resources in terms of men and money a 
limited, the obvious solution, if proper standards ‘® 
maintained, is to adopt the Open University -nnO « 
provision of higher education on part time or own tim 
This will reduce the capital costs which 
institutions of full time higher education, and what is e^ y 
important, reduce the recurring cost pet student as vvel Th 
probably the only way in which, we in India, can " 
increasing demand for higher education and also maintai 
standards ” 


Some modiHcations 

The concept and the scope of the Open Uni\ersit> wiH ha%c 
to be modified to meet the demands of developing countrie 
In developed countries most of the students go up to the sccon 
dary level examination, whereas in developing countnes, 
man> students drop out from the school at various points an 
there IS a great deal of adult illiteracy The number of drop- 
outs, the nco-htcralcs and adults wanting education is many 
times more than the number of university students The Open 
University should be able to cater to the needs of suchpcop e 
who generally remain outside the university system In India, 
particularly m rural areas, students drop out very early from the 
school because they are required to work at the farm in order 
to help towards earning for the family The Open University 
programmes can be of great use to neo-literateswho can read 
and write m a limited way but must continue their studies m 
one form or another, failing which they will again relapse into 
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illiteracy The Open University can arrange programmes of 
continuing post-litera<^ education for the neo-literates More- 
over, the lessons and the equipment 'used at the Open University 
could be made ai adiWe to other pcivute candidates for enriching 
their hnowledge as well as to students m the traditional universi- 
ties The most important cntenon of maintaining standards is 
good instruction The Open University will have the resources 
of a large number of good teachers in preparing lessons and 
lectures The large scale use ofsuch lessons will heJpin improviag 
standards in our colleges It is very difficult to multiply the 
number of good teachers hut it is quite easy to make the lessons 
of good teachers available to students on tape or video-recorder 

In India, we have to solve the problem on both a short-term 
and a long term basis The short term solution would include 
an extensive use of correspondence courses combined with 
available radio time to develop a programme of mass 
instruction for all the groups whose educational aspirations 
have to be met A long term programme will have to await 
the extension of the T V net work It is thought that 8 to 10 
hours a day of television programmes from dilTcrent stations 
will be adequate for the instructional system 

In this connection, Mr T R Jayaraman* has mentioned the 
difficulties in the extension of radio and television facilities 
m support of university courses in India For starting a full 
time radio course at the undergraduate level in the regional 
language, at least 1,500 students paying an annual fee of 
Rs 200/-must be enrolled in a particular radio-coverage area to 
make the course viable Houever, English or Hindi medium 
degree course could be useful to a large section of siudenis and 
could be transmuted through a 1,000 Lvv transmitter located 
near Nagpur so as to cover the entire country The non avail- 
ability of frequencies may also pose serious problems in setting 
up small local transmission stations Another way of solving the 
problem is through cheap Kissctlc type magnetic tape recorders. 
The tapes could be played at the local centre or m the students' 
homes at any time Both from the pwnt of view of cost and 
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availability, the magnetic tape system is preferable to trans- 
mission though radio stations 

All India Radio, through its Delhi, Madras and Jullundur 
stations has been offering radio lessons m support of corres- 
pondencecourses The ym-mn/programme basalsotostrengthen 
the taped lecture broadcast programmefortbebenefit of univer- 
sity students 

Educational television in India is yet mils infancy In 1966, 
the Indian Institute ofTechnology,Kanpur, installed withU S A 
aid, a closed Circuit T V studio The studio is run by the students 
and the faculty and an hour’s educational programme is trans- 
mitted daily The Government of India has not allowed it a 
radiating licence, with the result that the programme benefits 
only the students of the institute If the Government were to 
permit the Institute to radiate ns programmes, it could easily 
cater to the needs of the rural population in the area and the 
students of Kanpur University In fact it could develop some 
exlensioo courses for the agnculturai section of the community 
m the region Lessons on television could also supplement and 
enneh the formal leaching m the local colleges The television 
lecture would not only impart relevant information but also 
excite the minds of students so that they w ould continue to think 
and discover answers to related problems 

The IIT T V Centre, Kanpur proposes to start a course on 
TV software programming techniques and audience research 
It has also prepared a blue print of a project called “Project 
Acme” for a hybnd air borne satellite system Air borne TV 
will take care of regional coverage, while the satellite will help 
in countrywide distnbulron and communication The regional 
touch and background are necessary for the sake of realism, 
while the national hook up through the proposed new 
satellite over the Indian ocean will remove linguistic barners 
and help national integration 

The Open Umversiiy project in India may have to wait till 
1973, when the Satellite Instruction Television Experiment 
(SITE) IS to be launched by the U S National Aeronautics and 
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Space Administration The establishment of TV Stations at 
Ainntsar, Bombay, Madras Kanpur, Lucknow, Srinagar and the 
strengthening of the Youth Forum programmes will also take 
sometime Moreover,thedelaynithepreparationof the necessary 
T V software and the balk manufacture of low cost radio and 
T V receiversand tape recorders andcassettesmaymake one feel 
that the Open University will not come into being before the 
middle of the sesenties In the meantime the experience gamed 
by the All India Radio and its educational programmes on radio 
and television willproveagreat asset in planningtheinstruclioml 
system of the proposed Open University A proper assessment 
of resources and research m media development will no doubt 
help in the launching of this bold experiment in higher education 

The crucial question is Will the Open University erode the 
quality of higher education‘s Perhaps not if it secures the services 
of good teachers and utilises the feed back from the students 
The students who generally seek admission to such a untvers ty 
are highly motivated and pay for their own instruction m leisure 
hours The advantages of face to-face dialogues with teachers 
are partly secured by personal contact programmeor the summer 
school ‘There is however one lacuna the students have no 
scope for corporate living and participation m cultural activities 
or sports Subject to these limitations (here is a reasonable 
expectation that in spite of the large enrolment and considerable 
number of drop-outs the average end product of the Open 
University will compare favourably with the product of the 
traditional university 



7 , Role of University in 
Adult Education 

DR. SUSmiA MEHTA 


T O some scholars in India ihc terms “UnivcTS)t>* and 'AduU 
education’ would sound incompatible or rather contradictory 
in nature A university js generally associated with higher 
education while adult ^ucation in India is associated with the 
^astlUllc^ale rural and urban masses Educationists and scholars 
often loot askance at a subject like the role of uniNcrsity in adult 

education Even university teachers doubt the w7$dom of using 

high!) dev eloped talents and resources of universities for teaching 
illiterate adults To others the scry programme of adult educa- 
tion seems superfluous as there are many other means, methods 
and m“dia for the education of adults such as newspapers, 
radio and leleviHon 

On the othr" hand, planners and administrators find that 
efTo'ii at economic transformation of the country through 
planned processes of industrial and agricultural development are 
not vj-Ming ctp>xted results Among other things, these cfforis 
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are greatly hampered by the eustcnce of mass illiteracy among 
farmers and workers Changes in political structure and the 
processes of decentralisation of power at state, district, block 
and village levels generate many unanticipated consequences 
like social tensions between groupsand communities The violent 
reactions of vested-interest groupsand newly emerging pressure 
groups have attracted attention of thinkers, intellectuals, 
scholars and sociologists Classical theories of social change as* 
developed by philosophers, thinken and wnters like Hegel, 
Darwin, Marx and Max Weber seem to be too abstract and 
cunously inadequate to explain the unanticipated consequences of 
socio-political economicchangcs in India Sociologists, scholars 
and writers are, as it were, called upon to provide “explanation”, 
through studies, investigations and research A$ m many other 
deseloping countries, social change in India is resuham of a 
unique conjunction of considerable diversity of conditions and 
multiplicity of factors One of the important conditions of such 
a change in India is to be found in a highly developed social 
structure and rigid hierarchy of groups and communities With 
the adoption of political changes and the new constitution, 
India enjoys the distinction of being the largest democracy in 
the world Democratic institutions are, however, super imposed 
on a rigidly stratified social structure with its hierarchical values 
of group relations based on concepts of ‘ Varnashram dharma” 
Democracy, on the other band, presumes equality of all citizens 
and egalitarian values in social relations Adoption of democracy 
therefore, involve changes at deeper levels of value-system 
This again means enlightened and inlefJigent panicipaUon of alf 
the members and groups m the processes of acceptance and 
adoption of changes in attitudes and behaviour It is well known 
to all political pundits that democracyis an intricate and difficult 
form of government It is even more complicated in a vast sub- 
continent like India with ^eat diversities of religions, languages 
and levels of economic development of groupsand commumiies 
To realise the complex implications of public issues in such a 
democracy, the citizens have to acquire a cernm minimum level 
of education and enlightenment But it is wellkaown tbar a 
large majority oflndiancitizcnsareasjet illiterate Evenin 1971, 

as many of 70 out of every hundred adults m India do not 
know how to read or write * 
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“If tbs change on a on!'" without violent 

EducationComni,sston(19M 6J,)an^ necessary), there 'S 

revolution (and even j o„iy that can be used . 

one instrument, and ^out socio-political- 

education’* In f"’ the Commission has emphasised 

economic revolution in India ,n ,he educational 

the need for educational system is compk^y 

system Itself The existing , ^ a vast proportion The 

inadequate to meet a Jgj„eation Commission points 

present system of eduealion , th ,„,oenal admimstration 

out, “designed to meet “tv “ traditional soaety 

■wivhin the limitations se y purposes of a 

will need radical change , ,t society— changes in objec- 

modermsing, democratic and s^ahst society ^ 

tives, in content, in teaching me ’ andprofe- 

and composition of the studen -ation In fact what 

ssional preparation of teachers and g 

IS needed is a revolution in education ravolu- 

™tion the much desired social, economic and cultural 

tion ’* 

In changing societies, education 
of higher learning function not merely a g but also 

on the cultural henlage from one generation to 

as diffusion centres of new ideas, new “nd '“enb 

better methods of ngricultural and industrial pr^uctm^^^^__^l 

techniques of distribution and transport etc The “ , 

Indian concept of education as a process "f cultural „ 

and personal development is no longer adequate Educa 
now provides for training m earning a livelihood J^tough h J 
students to find their vocations and acquire the 
through necessary training m many new and emerging 
and professions With the advent of political and aaon 
development, higher education m India has undergone a p 
mcnal process of expansion and diversification While arts a 
science institutions since Independence have increased from 

to 3600. the number ofsludents on their rolls increased approx 

mately from 4 to 26 lakhs and expenditure increased from i 


Education Commission Report (W66) p 4 
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•crorcs to 124 1 ] CTorcs of rupees per annum Similarly diversifica- 
tion of courses m vanous fields like ffledicine, engineering, 
physics, chemistry, economics, sociology has led to the develop- 
ment of minute specialisations m each branch of study In a 
subject like engineering alone, there are innumerable branches 
like structural engineering, systems engineering, aeronautiail 
engineering etc With the development of new methods and 
techniques in farming and agnculture, a number of agricultural 
universities are coming up at the rate of one for each State m 
India Some of the agricultural universities have special depart- 
ments for soil-tcsting, animal husbandry, plant-diseases and 
development of new seeds 

In developing societies, a great deal more than what is accom- 
plished is expected of education and especially institutions of 
higher learning However, it js usually found that some of 
these expectations remain pious platitudes of planners and cheri- 
shed hopes of community leaders By alloting morefonds, equip- 
ments and staff it is generally presumed that education would 
act like a magic wand and perform miracles But it is not realised 
that even educational institutions are prisoners of their own 
past traditions Caught in the dead wood of the past cultural 
heritage and out moded ideas of their proper functions, the 
educational institutions do not have the organisational structure 
which can respond to the fast changing politico-economic situa- 
tions While political and economic events arc taking place in 
the country at a breath taking pace before our very eyes, the 
universities are still struggling with old notions about their 
proper status, role and functions in the total social sj’Slem To 
find effective linkage between soao-cconomic needs of the com- 
munity on the one hand and personality needs of Uiegrowing j outh 
on the other is m itself a complex process of socio-psjchic amalga- 
mation Added to it are the great complexities of a fast changing 
politico-economic life of the comitiunity on the one hand and 
rising expectations and aspirations of modem > outh on the other 
In any study of the functiomng of modem Indian universities 
one cannot afford to forget the vital fact that some of the major 
universities m India were established dunng the tine of BriUsh 
rule, more or less on the pattern of London university of early 
days lake the British universities of those da>-s, ihcir Indian 
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counterparts were concerned with two major functions i/r. 
(1) dissemination of knowledge to the young through class-room 
teaching and (2) expansion of knowledge through research and 
investigation 

During the last century in Britain these early ideas and con- 
cepts about the functions of the university have undergone 
changes As early as 1869, Jacob Burckhardt had a vision of the 
widerroleof the university m the community Between the years 
from 1854 and 1873, John Ruskin and many other Victorian 
academics started a process of rethinking on the functions of 
the university In the last quarter of the 19th century, Stuart 
at Cambridge and Jowett at Oxford had convinced their univer- 
sities that the class room function of the university was no longer 
enough The universities should extend higher education outside 
their walls to remedy grave educational deficiencies and dispari- 
ties in the adult community 

At about this time, ideas about university education were chang- 
ing m U S A It was being increasingly realised that in a rapidly 
changingcivihsation, constantly modified by technological advan- 
ce, the schools, can no longer provide all the education and 
training needed by a man throughout his life The traditional 
idea of “education period ’ in life was giving place to the idea 
that learning is a life-long process By 1891 extension activities 
had been started m 28 States of the USA The University of 
Chicago had announced a comprehensive University Extension 
Division at about the same time (1891-92) The University of 
Wisconsin re-orgamsed its Extension Division and brought 
about a change m the subjects taught m adult educaUon by 1906 
Instead of teaching cultural and academic subjects, the emphasis 
now shifted to problems directly related to agriculture, 
industries and other occupations of the surrounding community 
In the opinion of Charles R Van Hise, the President of the 
State University of Wisconsin, the university had a special res- 
ponsibility to investigate all problems relating to agriculture 
and industries of the people of the State which supported the 
university In 1915 speaking on ‘The University Extension 
Function m the Modern Umvensty” President Van Hise said. 
If a university is to have as its ideal, service on the broadest 
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basis It cannot escape taking on the function of carrying know- 
ledge to the people This IS but another phraseology forunner- 
sity extension, if this be defined as extension of knowledge to 
the masses rather than extension of the scope of the university 
along traditional lines ** 

In the last few decades this process of rethinking on the 
functions of modern universities has gathered momentum m 
many countries A pointed attention was drawn to Jt by N A M 
Mackenzie, the President of the University of British Columbia 
who wrote in his report of 1952 “The three functions of a urn 
versity to which I have referred, the accumulaijon of new know- 
ledge, theperpetuationofourcultural inheritance and professional 
training, are all thoroughly accepted by both the university and 
the supporting public, though there will be continuing arguments 
about relative emphasis which should be giten to each There 
IS however, another primary function of universities in 
our kind of societies, another absolute need even less understood 
to which I should like to pay particular attention at this time 
I refer to University Extension community services in adult 
education, there is in our country no institution other than the 
university with so many of the aiinbutcs or so many of the 
qualified persons to carry out this work 

The concept of university as rather exclusive preserve of a 
selected section of society iiz the scholarly class or the elite 
had held its ground m India till comparatively recent times 
However, due to the impact of a rapidly developing politico- 
economic Situation and trends m other eounlries, this so-called 
“ivory-tower" concept of university is fast giving way to a new 
realisation on the part of a few scholars that the university has 
also an obligation to the larger community m addition to its func- 
tions of teaching the young and conducting research The ex- 
plosion of knowledge m modem times created a need for carry 
mg new ideas and techniques to the people, m all walks of life 

Moreover, a sense of obligation stems, among other things from 
the fact that most offinance of a modem univcrsttv conies largely 
from pubhcfundstowhich all tax payers nchand poorconfnbute 

This oblicatton can best be served through a sense of invelve- 
menl m the life of the community and applying academic know- 
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ledge at the command of university for the solution of community 
problems 

An awareness of the need of the modern type of adult education 
has been gradually emerging m the country during the national 
struggle for Independence Himself a born teacher, Gandhyi 
had brought about a great awakening among Indian masses 
through his speeches, discussions and writing For him, the very 
struggle for Independence itself was a great process of adult 
education During this stewardship of the mass struggle he had 
propounded a new philosophy of adult education in India 
For, he reiterated that the freedom of a nation does not consist 
merely in political emancipation of the country, nor even in 
■economic prosperity The real freedom of a nation begins with 
the liberation of the minds of the people Knowledge and educa- 
tion IS that light which liberates the inmds of illiterate masses 
from the darkness of ignorance and the ihrawldom of here and 
now After Independence and acceptance of planned progress 
of development through Five-Year Plans, adult education m 
India has acquired a new significance, an added urgency The 
philosophy of adult education in a new and developing democracy 
like India, cannot aim at any thing less than a free, enlightened 
and responsible cituenship With the advent of Panchayat Raj 
at district, block and village levels, the rural adults who have 
become the masters of their own local self-governing institutions 
need literacy, enlightenment and knowledge to understand the 
complicated processes of government and modem State The 
dreamof anew society— a sociahsticpaltem of society — cannot be 
built up without the intelligent participation of all citizens with 
deep sense of patriotism and responsibility Adult education 
for eradication of illiteracy, conquest of superstitions, freedom 
from taboos and astrology, development of rational attitudes 
and recognition of one’s role as a responsible aiizen are the basic 
conditions for the fulfilment of such a great dream 

Considering the magnitude of illiteracy in India, universities 
arc like little oases of teaching and learning m the midst of vast 
deserts of illiteracy and ignorance The importance of what 
Ranee Peterson and William Peterson consider "remedial ’ 
adult education cannot be over-emphasised in this country. 
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Ev cn if we take the age-groups of i5-44 aseflccuve w orking groups 
and concentrate adult education elTorts on them, our estimates 
give us 150 million illiterate adults To educate such vast masses 
even m bare minimum of what UNESCO called “fundamental 
education" nould require massive efforts m terms of manpower 
and financial resources Even to eradicate illiteracy among them, 
we ha\e to adopt some unorthodox methods Universities and 
colleges are expected to play a vital role m mobilising resources 
of educated persons, students, )ouihs, volunteers, teachersand 
others for the work of eradication of illiteracy Unless this funda- 
mental responsibility is recognised, accept^ and implemented 
by universities there is no hope of eradicating adult illiteracy 
m the near future How this work can be organised and implemen- 
ted through National Service Scheme will be considered elsewhere 
If Indian universities recognise and accept this fundamental 
aoaal responsibility, it would add a new dimension to their 
involvement in community service 

As in other developing countries, adult education in India 
has to provide a vital need of the community through what is 
called “vocational education ' It is urgent to provide the train- 
ing and means by which adults can improve themselves m the 
way they earn a living, either within their vocation or by chang- 
ing to another In Indian society where the traditional handi- 
crafts and occupations are givmg way to new and emerging voca- 
tions and services, the need to fill in the gap by mobilising the 
existing native skills and providing training m new techniques 
and methods cannot be over-emphasised Tlie new and emerging 
vocations, professions and services require skilled and trained 
workers, while the unemployed crafts men need work Adult 
education can do yeo-man’s service to the nation and community 
by finding the areas of deficiencies in training of workers and 
alleviating specific shortages of trained and professional per- 
sonnel m different occupational fields In this category even 
house wives need new knowledge and techniques for performing 
belter their roles as house wives and mothers 

In modem developing societies the concept of education as 
a life-long process of conPnmngedacation derives its validity 
from the fact that the present-day society is not based on static 
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conditions but rapid and dynamic changes in all walks of hfe 
The frontiers of knowledge arc constantly expanding, science 
and technology arc taking rapid strides The explosion of know- 
ledge and new ideas m the scientific world alone produce new 
documents at the rate of 15 million pages annually New tech- 
niques m industrial production make handicrafts obsolete New 
methods in agricultural production are ushering m green revolu- 
tion in different parts of the country The rate of change in tech- 
nology IS considered to be three to four times within the life-span 
of a working man today If the working life span of a man is 
considered to be 35 to 40 years, technology of production might 
change three times within this period In these circumstances 
It would not be possible to replace the man who had worked 
for long years and acquired considerable skill and experience 
m the field through old methods It would, however, be possible 
and even more desirable to train the man in the new techniques 
and knowledge in acquiring new skills by providing opportunities 
for vocational education and re-lrainmg The concept of “Con- 
tinuing education * is gaming currency and popularity, particularly 
as a new dimension of the role of universities in adult education 
If the universities accept the responsibility of improving skills 
of the vast manpower resources m India, they would render in- 
valuable service to the community and meet an urgently-felt need 
of national development A logical implication of continuing 
education is that in today’s world everyone must keep on learn- 
ing and improving his skill which is now so crucial that this alone 
seems to be a good justification for universities to undertake 
these vital nctv activities 

The conditions in economic, political and social life are also fast 
changing with new inventions and adoption of new technology 
m the modes or media of communication and travel A citizen’s 
behaviour and social attitudes would become obsolete if he re- 
mains satisfied with the education he received while he was a 
student He has to supplement his social skills and attitudes 
constantly m order Jo keep pace with the changing times This 
IS a brave new challenge which modern dynamic and industrial 
societies have thrown up to umversuies and to the educational 
system as a whole Universities could ignore such a challenge 
at their own cost Unless universities establish meaningful contacts 
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through communcty educauon, the content of knowledge and 
informauon they impart to the young would be outmoded and 
obsolete ff the universities do not respond to the aspirations 
and problems of the community, a climate of unreality will domi. 
ntte /n their efforts m educating the young and thus they arc 
likely to lose their relevance and leadership as institutions of 
higher learning m the community As has been pointedly brought 
out by Malcolm S Adiseshiah in hts interesting book Let ^my 
Country Auake "The stakes are too great, the dimensions of 
underde\elopment too staggering, the vicious circle it generates 
loo implacable for further patience and forbearance In the 
life and death struggle against the interlocking stranglehold of 
Ignorance and poverty, the mission of education is clear It is 
to awaken men and nations to the infinite possibilities offrow-th 
and change that exist withm them But education must itself 
grow and change to carry out that mission It roust set its house 
m order It must forge its plough shares into swords*’* 

If the universities move with changing times and accept the 
new challenge of providing adult education and vocational train- 
ing for adults, they would infinitely enhance their social stature 
and public image They would then be in the forefront ofprovjd* 
ing leadership in socio-economic development However, it is 
obvious that acceptance of this vital new function would need 
altering radically the educational process of curnoilum develop- 
ment, methods of teaching and the whole concept of evaluation 
Besides it w ould mean vocaiionahsalion of education Knowledge, 
information and training would have to be geared to the practical 
need of occupations prevalent or emerging in surrounding 
communities This would also require vital and orgamclinkswith 
the industries, (actoties, farms and other kinds of services It 
would also involve not only specialisation of training in different 
vocations and professions but also constant vigilanceand sensitivi- 
ty to new developments in techaniuesy methods and wfonnation 
in the fields of specialisation Teaching would not stop at 
giving information but it would involve practical training in 
developing new skills and new attitudes Lectures and discussions 
arc no longer enough Demonstrations, field work, practical 
work, and use of other audio-visual aids would be necessary 
• Malcolms Adiseshiah Let »fy CowUry /tHoie, p 190 
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E^e^y year umversit.es ^IdVof 

for new talents and expertise ^ . J^a„d l,bra- 

Development of appropriate facibties like 

Ties IS essential Besides, the differen ep knowledge 

to develop vanons forums for of 

for scholars and research workers i,,„iticallv altered 

evaluation of the educational activities as ° 

Rot learning and passing of exam.nationwould 
A better and more adequate test of training would 
the development of skills and efficiency of workers an 
of productivity in agriculture and industries 

Along with vocational adult education 
for citmuship education is also emphasised m modern d™“ 
cies A citizen in a modern democracy has not on y 
constitution and the functioning of political j 

also to develop objecuve attitudes to analyse many compbeateo 
public issues which often arise m modern states In the ding S 
battles of.deolog.es of political patties, where trade 
occupational associations strive for his allegiance, 
develop malunty of judgement to strike a balan« . 

individual, group and national interests •which claim 
Inshort, as an activecitizcn he iscxpeclcd tobe constantly 
and discussing current issues in a free and academic atmo^ c 
in order to keep himself well informed and well prepar 
his role as a citizen of a modem democracy 


Besides political nctivities, alt modem states develop a larg 
number of welfare activities Big sums of money arc spent on 
ctcaUng public faciliUes like public parks, recreation centres, 
museums, libraries, renovaUon of historical places and develop 
ment of picnic spots Proper use of many of these faalities wtm 
also involve enlightened public participation In many un er 
developed countries, as in India, it is usually found that many o 
these facilities are wasted due to misuse and vandalism of some 
anti social elements m the commumty Such public facilities as 
exist m India hke railways, hospitals public parks playgrounds, 
hbranes incur big losses due to misuse by some anti soaal ele- 
ments and vested interests Preservation of cultural heritage an 
proper use of public facilities rest on a deep sense of patnotism 
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and adequate concept of social responsibiJuies on the part of 
citizens Through different methods, a deep sense of socnl res- 
ponsibility has to be developed among the citizens Adult educa- 
tion and community education programmes through films and 
other media may serve useful purposes if they arc geared to the 
needed changes in attitudes and behaviour of the people 

InadevdopingcountryIiIcelndia,invoIvedinIargeprograimnes 
of community devdopment, aduft education occupies an im- 
portant place in the training of community leaders By and large 
It IS found that community leaders have wide influence but they 
do not have the technical knowledge i/r , Jaws, rules, procedures 
etc , necessary to help (hem m public duties svhich are becoming 
more and more exacting Seminars and study clubs, initiated 
by universities have the advantage of a free and academic 
atmosphere and community leaders from all walks of life can 
derive immense benefit from them 

The great cultural heritage of India which is found m the 
various languages like Tamil, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Punjab!, Urdu needs a national focus }f through language dasses 
the adult learns an Indian language other than his own mother 
tongue, he would find a great treasure of literature and knowledge 
which would incidentally forge a solid link m the process of 
emotional integration of language groups and provinces A 
comparative study of the basic philosophies of the different 
religions would also pave the way for mutual understanding of 
Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians and others It is only m the 
academic atmosphere of a university that such discussion and 
dialogue can be carried on without tensions It is la the free 
and congenial atmosphere of universities that links between 
cultural heritage of local areas and wider national trends and 
developments can be forged 

The various artistic forms of crafts, folk arts, and Calk cufruns 
which have been flourisbingin various districts and regions m the 
country at local level also need integration and re-interpretation 
in the Wider national context It is in a university that links bet- 
ween the traditional cultural hentage and the modern trends in 
cultural activities can be established Through systematic invesfi 
gallons the folk arts, m its vanous forms, can be studied and new 
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onentation can be de\ eloped other organisations 

taU the forms of societies clubs =‘"f can assist 

functioning uith the hel^p of umvers festnals, 

them in organising eshihilions stag ^ educational 

:rgn,^:r”r — 

integration through cultural forums 

« t-a the tate Pandit Jarvaharlal Nehru, 

“A unitersitj", remarked the late ran ..stands for 

uhde addressing Allahabad adventure of ideas 

humanism, for tolerance, for rca , ^ad 

or race m community '-f' “-d "’^"°;^„''ed„ctuTn S 
thoughtful programme and planning in ^'’“'‘'^““nnUnsmli- 
frec, academic and unbiassed atmosphere „ " 'ade 

tipns like colleges or ‘^n“°^ofthe 

a suitable base for operating such programmes In view ol in 

importance of the programme of adult 'O"’ n 

has acreed to provids finanaal assistance for the purp 
sharing basis of 75% (UGC) and 25% (un.sers.tj) upto 
ceiling of 3 lakhs per unisersity for the remaining ^nod ol in 
rourth Plan The UnisersiUes of Rajasthan and Baroda 
good adult education departments 


If unnersities are able to preside continuing educationa 
programmes tailored to the needs of the community, in ' 
cone, they might develop into centres of new culture As ur 
Adiseshiah pointed out “I have spoken of continuing 1^- 
long education as the centre of the new society, the heart or bea 
of nnv culture, the leaf, the blossom and the bole of a new v. ori 
which de> clopment could bring if it v. ere placed m the service o 
man’**. 


Vtalce’-i S Adiscihah in \t]r Country Awake r 
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DR. SUSHILA MEHTA 


pM,a,as,n™.yo.h„— 

1 about the functions of Education 

liiferent IwlsinthelaslfewdOTaM a full fledged 

Commission (1964 66) for th ,lja „ee<i for forging 

section on adult education a community As 

dynamic links between the ,he°tilanned processes of 

Z country has been going through pjanne^^P 
development through three rive pining Commission 
Programme E-luation O^an-t - of „ „as 

revealed that the results “ ' ^nd educationists who believe 
cvpected There are some planner ^53 and 

that the growth provided Studying 19« 

until more and better ndul' COTm.ssioner) attempted 
Census figures, Asoka MimJCc ,„c|s of 

to classify 324 distrirts “f ^ help of 35 univemally 
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U\ el or second level and 79 at ihelowcst, or the firstly eUHe found 
positive co-relation bct\veen levels of development and literacy 
and education Discussing these findings, Asoka Mitra S3>s, 
‘‘The most important and stnking positive association vv-as that 
between the highest levels of development and literacy and 
education It was conclusively established that literacy and 
education is a concomitant factor of agncultural and industrial 
growth ” 

Awareness of the vital role of adult education in economic 
development does not mean that there is a general acceptance 
of the new roles of universities in adult education among the 
academic community There are some scholars in India, as in 
many other countries, who strongly feel that it is not in principle 
an appropriate function of the university to take up programmes 
in adult educabon or community service Some academics even 
caution that the standards of university leaching and research arc 
already falling and they will deteriorate further if universities 
have to take up more work and additional responsibilities in the 
field of adult education Some univensiiv teachers even foresee 
dangers that the umversibes and colleges may gel too much 
involved m community affairs, university autonomy may be lost 
and the academic atmosphere of the umversity mav suffer 
through interference of community leaders and politicians 
Others doubt the expediency of using the time and resources of 
highly trained skills of umversitv faculties for such activities as 
conducting adult hteracy classes, while other problems of 
improvmg the standards of teaching are awaiting their urgent 
attention Some argue that adult illiteracy would be wiped out m 
time to come if we fully implement the compulsory primary 
education directives, and the few ilUterate old persons would die 
away m the couree of a few years in any case 

At every stage of growth and expansion of umversity activities, 
arguments for and against such measures always arise, any 
addition of a new subject or a new method or a new field of 
traimng often mvitcs resistance Addition of such a challenging 
field as adult education is likely to involve adverse reaction 
In time, if the umversities have accepted new subjects and new 
areas for traimng, it does not follow that such a v ast new function 
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with .ts bmlt-m rtalta8= '«« be 

natural to astume that persistent needs ^etnands of the 

““TlVerialJr'mtTSurpe^n^^ 

“sm advanced countries have accepted ^ 

the wider coiumunity through various “™„, 

nity service and conunumty educatiou is lu itself an eloquent 
tesumony to this aspect of university expansion 
In spite of the conscientious objectors and 
role of university in community education many^ S S R , 
progressive universities in Yu^s avia 

Canada, Australia as in other and adult 

programmes in different »"^p^ ,n tins field 

education \^h.ic developing their own pro- 

is a subject of deep interest to the needs of 

grammes of extension education valuable 

Indian communities, the 5 „„s of these unit ersities 

ideas and suggestions from the expet 

To Yugoslavia goes the *''''J|,"fsm3y based on 

university called Workers Vmv y^^^^ ties it serves 

the industrial and economic J, ^ ,vay it is organised 
Its sixe, the nature of its , dlvelopLut in the area 

depend on the economic, and in university works 

It caters to There is no pauv^ ^Unough the 

out a solution to meet the Unisersilies are the same 

underlying principles of the ^ ^ responsibility for the 

The Workers' Universities shoulder «e^^ C 

education and u'‘vu"“'?'" ^nd vocational traimng but also 
workers not only m '“J . Under one roof and one 

in general and cultural “lev'luP education provides 

maLgement, the aLts who could not eou-P''*' 

general education for ■l'‘>“ g ,e-training to fit the 

Ichool education, vocational of modem industries and 

workers for the increasing “^“‘'revolution-for those who 

preparation-and this « “"^/uommittees ur otter b<A s 

L or may become community and help those 

elected to undertake wo'^ “ * ge valuable to society lhroo„ 
whose lives can be end cultural education 

increase and expansion of general an 
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Bv 1968 there were no less than 242 Workers’ Un.versili« 
funeuomng all over Yugoslavia In '“8= “nivers.t.es such as th 

one at Zagreb, about 10,000 workers, from some hun^ 

enterprises go through the '’"““f'ftSJents 

The first task of the university is to study the needs of the tud 

seetang training, second to draw up 

materials, third to complete the courses and finally foil P 

evaluate the results In this process the 

variety of methods to meet thewiderangcofeducationalpW 

preseLd to them by the enterpnses and 
lorkers are employed Zagreb Workers University hasjha 
centres centres for electncal industry, metal industry, chem 
food and textile industries, building industry and finally lo 
goods turnover and catering 


At the umvetsity level, UK. was the earliest to 
adult education activities Cambridge was the first 'Jniversiiy 
create an extra mural organisation by setting up in 
syndicate for local lectures It was assumed that outside in 
university walls, there were persons capable of studying at u 
versity level and university methods of teaching were appropn 
for them By 1945, all but one of 17 English universities an 
-university colleges had established departments of Extra-mur 
Studies Some were called Departments of Adult Education an 
others as Departments of Adult Education and Extra mura 
Studies but the name Department of Extra mural studies is 

common These departments provide liberal studiesat the hig 

levels There are various types of colleges providing short 
or long term courses for adults There were in 1968 about eig 
colleges (including Ruskin College at Oxford) which provide 
courses of one or two years’ duration Some of these courses 
lead to a diploma There are some 30 colleges which provi e 
short term courses Many of them are maintained or aided by 

local educational authonlics Their courses range from a weeken 

to a fortnight Birkbeck colle^, London, provides part time 
and evening courses for higher degrees of London University 
including Ph D in Arts and Sciences 


In U S A the scope of adult education through universities or 
University Extension has been widening steadily from extra* 
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mural formal academic instruction through correspondent and 
class courses for the detelopment of numerous informal acti 
vines and sees ices Spcahing before the Third Annual Conference 
of National University Extension Association, Dr MouUon 
suggested that the word ■'Extension” in American Unucrsities 
IS understood m three different uajs (n) “The extension o 
university to the whole country and to all men and ’ 
(i) The extension of university education through th 
Uiod of a man's life . and (e) The " f 

Lnds for to all the vital interests of W'" Jh“Vsm^ 
university extension m the universities is “f 'Xh XersU^^ 
A vast \ atiety of extension programmes are offered hy 
m different fields of instruction and services 

In 1968 technical courses and service hn^cal 

professions enrolled almost one million accounted for 

bourses, many of them on the job 

another I S million participants . services, sales 

courses enrolled about I 2 million roughly 2 3 million, 

manship and o^ce skills 

continuing education in the pro services are other 

Auto-mechanics. « 3 cher.tramtng and ^ 
categories of vocational ^ j gducaUon pro 

vocational courses there oriented learning 

grammes purely for r^Sge lessons, dancing 

Ncarlyd 5m.lhou^u3 fo^__,,_,„ ,„d 

instruction, music and an pp 
recreation oriented learning 

The entire Amencau f°™’|,^JXd''T'aduU "cducauc^ pre- 
higher education is operate correspondence study 

gramme ; some 50 univc . ^ divisions have been in 

programmes Community g^ite universities Community 

existence for many years in Xmg supported by new federal 
edueauon m urban ■““'“‘“’“"XdSee programmes es,«ial y 
grants Many t^dems and conducted largely 

designed for adult Pl‘«' . xrmmer residential seminars and 

through ’'rMghly some 17 million aduIU were 

evening classes In 1962, rougmy 
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engaged “‘dy 1“ lie 

USA adult education is larg y „ c^rvtre of any one 

ennnal enrolment under „.„,ons of people 

“reenroilS^for“eorrespondenco courses every year 
After the October 19n 

rot::— iinx 

the occupational proficiencies of th 

shift schools are designed for million 

nbletocompletetheirsecondarycducation Morethant 

oeople attend cveningschoolswhilc they workm y _,,mber 

K te institutions of higher education, there are a la ge ^ 

^correspondence courses otfered by various. nstitutionsTh^^^ 

are 19 institutions of higher educauon in the U ^ °P 55 

correspondence departments under fu 1 time 
correspondence technical schools and a large number <1 , 

pondence departments in f“» ‘"""f /'"r' ht aboat 

Soviet Correspondence Polytechnicannslilute alo 
32,000 studentst The number of students taking ® i,ed 

correspondence courses in.nstitutionsofh.ghercducation 

the one million mark by 1960 The correspondence higher Kh« 
have consultation centres in different towns and ’ 

where students can attend lectures, do laboratory work, rcce 
compcient adMCC and pass their examinations 


In the last few decades almost all universities m Canada ha 
realised the value of docloping extension education program 
of one kind or another This is particularly true of the 
supported by public funds In recent years uni'crsities na 
started accepting the obligations that they should share 
store of new knowledge and technology with the surrounding 


• Rot*^ De Crow Adult Education in United States 
I M I Kondakov Education in UJS R 
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commamlies for mutual benefits on both sides In pursuance of 
this view, extension eduoaUon prcsrammes of different univer- 
silics calcr to the needs and problems of the communities they 
serve Some universities like Queen's developed a large number 
of correspondence courses Universities like Saskatchewan and 
Alberta have large programmes in 

Universities situated in industrial centres like McGill (in Mon- 
treal) and Toronto offer a number of evemngcourses in variom 
subjL McGill University also 

servaces McGill has thus set a pattern for *'“2nSIiTu 

MoMasterand Wes.ern Ontario conduct s^^^^ 
provide courses as integral part of 

courses conducted in neadem.c 

silies provide opportunities for a Colleec— a small 

degrees and ““'•''“‘f Nova Scotia founded 

institution in an S.™ farmers and miners and 

100 smalt «“<‘y-S™“P‘5/;?'SnUem intbeir economic 

Started a number of projects for \^ere poor and 

rehabilitation The people m action through 

Ignorant The study groups ' , Members of commu 

reading thinking and P’"”"'"® ® , problems From a small 

nines cooperated to ='’>'? "’“XHeS More than economic 
beginning many achieved ” ppoples' changed 

benefits, the ■"tangible results ran b^s«n.n P P 
attitudes The spirit ‘>'f“J!",';;„« „rpoverty disappeared, 
people due to their „ cducalion and new kuuw- 

s^phraTrhrdl^rud^h'leatiouiuKunh^^ 

Australia six --tThr^rra-^ 

:rnrMr&.yu«^^ 

Education, the out a very successful fornightly 

education courses It iii/few On the other 

discussion pamphlet, Wales, the courses are 

hand, attheUmversilyofNewbo 
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.ocauonauy or,e„.ed -1^= 

through a radio-station contro c,,,Hies The Unl^erslty of 

Ut of Postgraduate a P™"'” 

Kew Englaud which „ral populaUon 

adult education P^Sramm TTic Department 

throughitsDepartmcntorUm but its approach 

has not depended on “ its courses It has 

IS experimental and it offers grea ^ regional short- 

dexeloped residential ’ nie Unisersity of 

term schools and autonomous^ ye^ , enures which organises 

Queensland has a committee P Um'crstV 

rectures in Brisbane education and 

Adelaide offers a large number of c ass« for aom, eo 
^arge number of short term adult Muc^on ^hrmls^^ 
Unisersity of Queensland Instilnu ° ^ universities 

developed 47 different courses for ‘ p subjects 

m Ausuato provide substantial courses in a variety of 
for about 40,000 students 

In Bulgaria, concerted efforts m the field of llie 

haseproduced striking results le “Hcsvho 

age-old wsdom and expenence of the Bulgamn P^P 

in read has acquired two pairs of ejes ^ “eals 

IS Uke alog"-sa>s an old Bulgarian proverb winch abo^^^^^_ 
the remarUble striving of Bulgarian P'OP’' ^ , ^renmg 

enlightenment and educaUon Extensive system 
schOTls. correspondence courses andevenmg ^jbe 

served theBulganansso well that Illiteracy “'n™S4‘‘““"“P‘ uf 

age of 50 has been completely wiped out. The 
illiteracy in Bulgaria enabled the masses to take activ P^^,, 
soao-polilical life of the country and improve their mteliK 
and aesthetic standards year after year There are a 0 “®^ ^ 
innovations in their programmes Besides the ‘^°'^“P° bools 
courses, there are community consultation and residentia 
and autonomous study groups Courses arc offered in a 
vanety of subjects ranging from “Effect of drought °o , 
economy ’ to ‘ International relations" and ‘ Modern poe . 
Their evaluation reporu reveal that the participants fully ®PP^^ 
ciatc the courses offered and there is a growing demand for m 
adult education programmes 
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A cntjcal study of adult education programmes, as they deve- 
lop m diflerent countries, reveals that adult education can serve 
various useful purposes According to Professor W C Hallend- 
beck of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, adult education 
has three groups of purposes— firstly, adult education provides 
for development of vocational skills, many people today aspire 
f or betterjobs and more income which have to be acquired through 
improvement of vocational skills and better professional adjust- 
ments, secondly, adult education responds to the personality 
needs of adults for communion with other people who arc interes- 
ted m the Same things Through wider knowledge adult education 
helps m development of personality or in acquiring hobbies and 
avocations Lastly, adult education or community education 
prepares adults for commumly action Individuals in a modern 
democracy know that a aiizen alone does not wield much in- 
fluence on conditions of his own life and work Only through 
group action can something be accomplished or solutions found 
for community problems These responsibilities of citizenship- 
are fulfiled through co-operative activities of groups of citizens. 


In a developing country like India where a large number of 
adults have to change their vocations from handicrafts to new 
technology and many vocational groups have to change their 
occupations due to changing modes of production, vocational 
education of workers has to fill m urgently felt needs of groups 
and individuals to develop their vocational skills m new techni- 
ques and methods ThcPresident of India while delivering the Con- 
vocation Address to Bombay University m 1967, emphasised that 
the universities have to add to tbeir traditional responsibility 
of leaching, research and (raining for leadership two more res- 
ponsibihiies ns , adult education and community service Some 
of the progressive universities have alreadv realised that they 
cannot function as little islands of teaching and learning in the 
nudst of vast areas of illiteracy and ignorance The Universit) 
of Rajasthan has a full fledged Aduft Education department 
and lias got a postgraduaJedipIomaprogramme m adult education 
— the first of its kind m India 
In the last decade quite a number of umversilics havcsiarled 
enicnsjon lectures, or extra mural educational activities. Universi- 
ttesofMysorc.Poona, Bombay and Rajasthan arc in the forefront 
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m this field The University of Delhi took a lead in the field 
of extension lectures by establishing m 1957, the Delhi University 
Extension Lectures Board with the Vice-Chancellor as its Chair- 
man Series of 15 to 20 lectures in different fields of knowledge 
are organised with a view to establish closer contacts between 
the community and the university for their mutual benefit and 
to bring the latest knowledge to ordinary citizens The University 
of Delhi has since 1962 a flourishing Department of Correspon 
dence Courses and Continuing Education Other universities 
like Punjab, Rajasthan, Himachal, Mysore and Meerut have 
also started correspondence courses for the adults who arc 
employed during the day time 

The term ‘Continuing Education' is gaming currency in 
usage particularly as a new dimension of the role of the university 
For continuing education is a recent development in the field 
of higher education in India A number of Summer Institutes, 
Summer Schools and Summer Courses organised by vanous 
universities attract professionals to learn about new dev elopments 
in their fields Large number of seminars and workshops held 
by departments of universities and other institutes of higher 
learning also serve the purpose of bringing scholars and ex- 
perts together for exchange of information and ideas Discussion 
of problems in their fields of endeavour stimulates intellectual 
activities and their awareness of new trends and developments 
in their chosen professions 

In India which is in the process of rapid industnal develop* 
ment, workers’ education assumesspecialsigmficance Itis rapidly 
becoming an important aspect of adult education The need is 
further intensified by the fact that the demand for skilled workers 
IS increasing day by day as new industries and projects are taken 
up in expanding Indian economy It is estimated that by \91,S-lS, 
there will be a four fold nse m the number of industrial workers 
alone Education for such a large labour force is essential to 
enable them to be efficient m production, to have mobility in their 
occupations both horizontally and vertically and to help them 
m adjustment to changing conditions 

The term ‘Workers’ EducaUon* is understood differently m 
djfferent countries In U S A workers’ education is thought to 
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be very near to trade union education In U K. where the pro- 
firamrae has been in existence for decades, it is considered to be 
a form of adult education for workers On the other hand m 
Scandinavian countnes, workers* education includes within its 
scope programmes of social, economic and general liberal educa- 
tion 


In the special context and background of Indian conditions, 
workers’ education has to be geared to the needs of developing 
industries As the country is rapidly movingtowards urbanisation, 
most of the industrial workers in the big cities come from rural 
areas where they still continue to have firm roots Problems of 
adjustment to city life arise due to lack of housing facilities, fast 
tempo of life and rigidly disaplined atmosphere of their places 
of work Worhers’education,(fiercfofc,has to follow an integrated 
approach The aim of workers’ education is that the programme 
should help the worker to become a better producer, a belter 
participant m programmes of national development and an 
enlightcaedcitizen.arationalindiv/dualandagoodtrade unionist 
The programme, therefore, will have to combine the imparting* 
of professional or occupational skills and aspects ofliberal educa- 
tion aimed at developing thepersonahty of the worker In a very 
large number of cases, general education has to begin with 
literacy 

TJie Central Board of Workers’ Bducation set up by the Union 
Covernment in 1950 has established about 22 regional centres 
The workers’ education provided by the Board is based on a three- 
tier system The Board recruits education officers who arc gnen 
onentalion for workers’ education Officers located at various 
regional workers’ education centres organise training of worker- 
teachers who are drawn from various industries The worker- 
teachers go back to their industnes and organise classes for other 
■workers on the premises of the factor) 

Universities have yet to go m a big way to provide for workers’ 
education in India A few workers’ colleges organise programmes 
for employed persons in the morning or evemng m some 
universities 
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Agricdtural extension 

InrecentyearsanumbeiofnewumversU.esarebe.ngestabl.she^ 

especially L agricultural agn 

farmers for introducing new <^oP^^’= '''S=‘“ ’ . ujs.on and 

ture bee keeping, poultry, etc Through group discussion 
de— mL,'thry popularise new seeds and ™w meth^ « 
higher production of crops They help the farmers in protertmg 
crops and control of pests and diseases For 
cultural unisersities organise short terrn training >" „ 

• vation methods, applied nutrition, domestic 
garden, poultry keeping bee keeping and plant prot 
measures for fruits and vegetables 

Many of the Agncultural universities weave their adult cdura- 
lionprogrammeslhroughtbeculturallifeoftheruralcommuniie 
They generally celebrate a large number of local festivals t ly 
year they celebrate farmers’ day when they hold practical deiMn 
trations for sowing the latest vanety of new s«ds On cma 
festivals, universities organise “Kisan Mela” or ‘‘Farmers 
m which farmers of surrounding villages are invited a 
progrcssiv e farmers are encouraged to bn ng their fruits, v 
etc Exhibitions of belter vanctics of seeds, fruits, vegetab 
etc arc organised Competitions for farm cattle arc also held an 
prizes distnbuicd New methods and techniques in farming arc 
taught through various media of communication These Kisan 
Mclas are popular in rural communities as they coincide w«t 
their own cultural festivities and activities 

Considering the importance of agncuUurc as the occupation 
of the brgesi number of people m India, the adult education 
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and higher education factliUes provided so far in the field of 
agriculture, may be deemed quite inadequate However, m a 
certain sense, extension edticafion m agnculftire has already star- 
ted playing a significant role m improvement and development 
of better agricultural practices in the country To a certain extent 
umversitjes have been able to popuJanse new vaneties of seeds, 
use of fertilisers and new methods of plant protection Though 
the universities are not wholly responsible for what is called 
“Green Revolution” which m sweeping the country since 1968 69, 
they have made a significant contribution towards these new 
dev elopments in increasing agricultural production Adult educa- 
tion would acquire a new significance if more extension education 
IS provided and progranicnes are geared to the needs and problems 
of the large number of rural communities scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of Ibis sub continent 

To any critical student of university adult education in India, 

It would be clear that the universities m India have not even 
touched the fringe of the vast areas of adult education Out of 
the 74 universities in the country, only three have regular depart- 
ments ofadult education A few more organise extension lectures 
for adults Even in 1971 for a majonty of the universities, adult 
education is not anywhere in ibcir programmes of development 
and expansion Even the very few universities where depanraenis 
of adult education have been established arc not able to motivate 
adults to jom their programmes in a big way Except for the 
correspondence courses, other aduJt education programmes are 
facing many problems, one the most unportant being the partiape- 
tion of adults in big numbers Mouvating illiterate rural masses 
to join literacy classes and other adult education activities have 
posed difficult challenges to adults’ education in India The most 
difficult task here is to devdop programmes and courses which 
would satisfy the needs and demands of surrounding communi- 
ties For the vast illiterate rural masses who feel confused and 
insecure in today’s complex and changing world, the question 
IS to convince them about (he functional utility ofadult education 
programmes in solving some of their basic problems 

While adult education and exle«ion education face a number 
ofchaflcnging problems, there are very few msiiluiions with 
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competence to conductproblem oriented research to findsolutions 
to different situations At State and distnct levels, uruvemities 
are the only competent bodies to take up problem oriented research 
in different areas and find some solutions to questions like (1) 
motivating rural adults for learning how to read and write, (2) 
finding functional links between academic symbols of reading 
and wnting and the day-to-day life of rural communities, (3) 
expcnmentmg with new methods and media for adult educatfon, 
(4) preparing purposeful literature and mafenals like posters, 
flash-cards, pamphlets, film stnps etc for neo literates TTie need 
is to change completely and lift adult education from its outmoded 
practices to anew level of functional programmes for many 
vocational groups and communities In many of these fields, uni- 
versitiesarecornpetenttomakecreativecontributjoD Universities 
have yet to go in a big way to provide large programmes of 
functional utility to the rural masses of India 



9> College and the Community 


DR StSHlLA MFITTA 


T^ITH th«jns{alIat(on of clccrcJreprescntaUtcs mjhe minis* 
incs ofdinercntSialw of India hj^rhrr rducaiion tsgoirg 
Ihfoufih a boom poriod of dc%eIormtm Many nc\^ cotfeijcs for 
arts and sciences ha^c been establuhed m cities sttiall {o«nt 
and ocn w xnofussil areas Honmer, as hifber cducaiion is 
expandms and co^enn^ nunj and larf^r sections of society and 
esp^ialfy those sections s'.hieh hitherto sme denied this benefit 
new proWems hke derenoratmp standards studen unrest and 
uncmployncntofthceducated po-c prase threats tofunher dcst* 
lopmcnt It 15 being increastngfy realised b> feachns and edLca- 
tional authorities that colleges cannot function prop^K ai I ttle 
islands of institutional knowledge in the midst of a \asi osran 
of adult illiteracs and of mass ignorance rampant in rur^l areas 
It IS in their own interest thticollepes hasoiocsuWtsh neannf 
ful contac's vsith (be surrounding comm anil) oihe^ie an 
atmosphere of unreality is likcl) to dominate their cducai ona! 
actisiUrt. l/nlcss the oollege desclopi a deep awa-cness of th- 
sipintionsofthepeop’e andproWens of thesumund ngfrm*m- 
nities, the cont'^nt of lnos»ledfe onl i-fo'natio*' it impant 
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^^ouM bccompIc:cJ) oui'of-date Endofsjng ibis line of ihinl^ing, 
pb** Koihan Commission (1964 66) supgcsicd active invohcmcftt 
' of college students in some form of socnl or national sen cc 
“We recommend \ sa>s the Commission, ‘that some form of 
social and national scnicc should be made obligator) all 
students and should form an iniesra) pan of education at all 
stages’ • 

The idea ts to provide a corrective to the class room leaching 
based on test-books and rot-learning As \ isuabscd b> the educa- 
tionists, if the broad objective of education is building up a strong 
character of the gfowinc generation, the process cannot be entire!) 
earned out by class-room lessons It has to be supplemented, 
among olher programmes, with the consiruciive activities of 
social and national service If the students go and work in the 
communit), they come face to face with realities of poverty and 
Ignorance As thc> observe and study the conditions of weaker 
sections ofsoaccy, their conscience is aroused against ignorance, 
peveny and eaploitation^bc Education Commission visualised 
the national service scheme as an educative process m vanous 
differenl wa)s ‘This can become,” sa)s the Commission, “an 
instrument to build character,, improve disapline, inculcate faith 
in the dignity of manual labour and develop a sense of social 
responsibility’ 

Linking of edncational actiuiies fo commonitj needs 

It IS clear that a vital and yet delicate task in the National and 
Social Service Scheme is to find significant links betwwn the 
educational needs of grow mg students on the one hand and the 
socio<uUural needs of the community on the other This vital 
process of organically umling the growth-needs of student — 
personality to the socio-economic needs of the community is 
a matter requiring much study and deep understanding The 
students have their vast potentialities of growth m their interests, 
aptitudes, skills and mtellecU These can experience growth through 
opporiuniijes to use them for some acfivjties m the area of certain 
community needs The community on its part has many unful- 
filled needs for educationmcludmgadulthteracy, health educaboD, 

• Education Commission Report (1964-66) p 11 
t Ibid , p 1 1 
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environmental sanitation hcaJthy recreation etc To combine Die 
two sets of needs m an integrated process of continuous develop- 
ment tvould require close co-operation of community leaders 
and college teachers, with students as the pivot of the entire 
process If the students get an opportunity lo exercise their skills 
for some felt-needs of the community, they would feel a sense 
of satisfaction and achievement The method is not entirely un- 
tried jn India A few good colleges provide examples of 
organising activity projects like planting trws, building of roads, 
repairing drains and other constructive activities However, 
four aspects of these activities always posed difficult problems 
for teachers, i/c' (I) how to assesscommunity needs, (2) how to 
organise the entire programme as an educational experience for 
students (3) how to integrate the activities m the cumculum 
systematically so as to make it a regular part of educational 
experience, and (4) how to evaluate the work of each member of 
the team so as to help the students to discover their talents and 
skids and areas of further development 

Community survey 

' To gel preliminary ideas about the social and economic life 
of (he rural communities, scanning of existing literature on rural 
sociology and vilhge studies of the region, reports of various 
organisations including the census reports, economic inquiry 
committee’s reports and such other literature and maten aJ -:-, 
published or unpublished — might provide useful clues Fbfgeiiing 
some ideas about the current problems of the surrounding 
community, several field visits to the village would be necessary 
A good source of collecting useful information might be found 
among the community leaders Information discussion with 
community leaders would provide the much needed data For 
a thorough assessment of community needs and problems, socio- 
oc cdiicaJmnal. yirvcYa of 

the community 

Surveys are conducted by many a^cies to find out facts and 
figures about a certain area of life and activities in a particular 
community One may study the size of the family and living stand- 
ards or land holding patterns or the extent of illiteracy and the 
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list can be extended indefinitely Hpwcvcr, surYey$ bec ome usefu l_ 
instruments of programme*pIanmng, if they are conducted after 
"clewly defining the specific purpose of the study and the type 
of information and data which is required for the programme 
development For this purpose, it is necessary to delimit a certain 
area of community needs for which the social service programme 
IS to be taken up For example m Gujarat, surveys were conducted 
in several villages for planning a programme of improvement 
in agnculture and handicrafts A bous ej o-house survey _w as, 
conduc ted by teachers with the help of^yillage leaders in well_ 
fornml^d data-collection schedules In ro ^y villagS iiTMaHa^ 
rashtia^n the other hand, suneys were conducted to Hnd out the 
extent of illiteracy among a certain age group of rural adults, 
their leisure hours, their desire to learn, Ihcir general knowledge 
etc Some of the surveys are reported to have created greater ^ 
community awareness of their needs and problems When the 
information is collected and data analysed and tabulated and a 
report prepared, it provides a solid basis of facts and figures on 
which a programme may be planned It would also start a process 
of thinking and discussion and taking some realistic decisions to 
initiate a development programme In this way a survey would 
serve a number of purposes in helping to develop a dynamic app- 
roach to problems, awareness of needs, systematic planning for 
pooling resources and effective pr<^ammcs of service The tech- 
nique of community survey lies not only in collection of accurate 
information and data which is an important part of the process, 
but also in acln at mg the minds of students, teachers and commu- 
nity leaders to think in realistic terms and prepare their minds for 
community action When the students go from house to house 
for the survey, they come face to face with realities of life, meet 
rural adults and observe their living conditions and discuss their 
problems and get an insight into their needs 

Need for community education 

An important area of community needs is highlighted in many 
surveys as well as m suoiessive Census reports This is the area 
of community need for educatiiHi and especially literacy pro- 
grammes for adults For it is reported by many agencies as also 
by successive Census reports that after two decades of independence 
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the Klcnt of .IWcmcy m th= counuy as a »hoIe .s high and .t .5 
higher m certain areas and an,onE«rta,n seelions orsneiet) 

The nragnilude ofdh.eraey « htfher m 
to ntban areas, it is ‘■'J'” ^ ",™°571 census ssere published 
men WTien the , .L., ^^as the vast extent 

sshat gase a shod, to mans S sp.tc of all 

of ilhlcracs: in the country as a 

the elTorts of various ‘’'8“"'“' .f,i,jtotal population 

onl) an'’'’''"l'’'‘’'‘"''*'”?^„c™cd from 24 05 per cent 
The overall hteraes rates '""^000°^! terms vshat it 
1961 to onlj 29 35 per «nt in 1971 In prac.^ 

means is that out ^ evciy “ moving at the 

as 70 are Illiterate ' ^ (to, ts to wipe out illiteracy In 

slow speed of a J" ^literacy percentage increased from 

the decade from 1951 to '""^,'f„r7 4r«rccnt whereas 
,6 6 to 24 05 “'tVer^ei to 43 9 crores giving us 

population increased „,P„„lstois that thenumber 

anincreascof2l ^P''""' had actually increased m 

of illiterate persons in 'ha " „„,age The Education 
spue of increase in the reference to the fact that 

Commission <*964-66) made a im „ithan addition 

• India was more 77^ jpme holds true about 1971 

of 36 million illttcrate adults Tbesam 

literacy figures 

, fihe extent ofilhteracy IS that 

Another disconcerting „r29 35 in 1971 a wide 

m spite of the overall percentage among ihfrctent 

dispanty exists 'h' rvomen is much lower a 

sections of the socet) *^‘'”^,„I971 ihehteracyrateamongst 

comparedtoliteracyamongmen I hdf 

men is 39 49 per cent l.teraey among men was 

,t IS only IS 47 per cent In 1961 ,7 g p„ cent 

34 4 per cent, literacy among « ^gntace of literacy among 
Durtng the decade 195* ’’bp, among '’'9'”“ ‘''''’my 

men increased from 24 9 to ^ Similarly dispant/ 

centage of rural and urban population 

exists between literacy 1“ 
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■prom 1951 to 1961 while literacy percentage increased from 34 6 
to 41 in urban areas, it increased only from 12 1 to 19 in rural 
areas State wise figures also show considerable variation m 
percentages of literacy m different States and Union territories 
Six Stales and three Union temtones have remained far below 
the national average of 24 per cent in 1961 A further analysis 
of Census figures indicates that the higher the age group, the larger 
IS the extent of illiteracy The percentage of illiteracy m the age 
^roup of 10 14 was 57 7, in age group 15-19 it was 61 6, in the 
age group of 20 24 it was 66 4 in the age group 25-44 it was 72 8 , 
in the age group 45 59 it was 78 2 and m the age group 60 and 
above it was 83 3 

Many politicians, administrators, planners and educationists 
have been shocked by these figures Even after completion of 
three Five Year Plans for national development, our progress 
in literacy can be described as hopelessly inadequate At this 
rate of progress our estimates show that the percentage of malehte- 
racym the country may rise from 39 49 in 1971 to49m 1981 There 
seems to be no hope of achieving cent per cent literacy in the 
foreseeable future unless the problem is tackled on a war footing 

Adult literacy work as a social service project 

Our rough estimates have given 150 million adults in the age 
group of 15-44 as illiterate The task of making them literate is 
stupendous in terms of manpower and financial resources Some 
educationists and planners advocate unorthodox methods for 
tackling such a gigantic problem of mass illiteracy on a nation 
wide scale They quote the example of some other countries and 
especially Soviet Russia where the problem was tackled on a 
nation wide scale They suggest that the umversities and colleges 
are well suited to play an important role m mobilising resources 
of educated people— the students the teachers and others 
in this national task of eradication of illiteracy Unless this funda 
mental resoonsibibty is recognised, accepted and implemented 
by educati^aal institutions, there is no hope of eradication of 
illiteracy i ^‘‘‘he near future 

y n 

If the col aduf,nds thaladuUIiteracy is the need of the surround 
mg commu'^ensuia nearby village, it may take up the work as a 
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social semce project If the college is situated m a rural area it 
may like to adopt a nearby village or a group of \ illages for this 
'vork and plan a rural community education project Ifthe college 
is situated m an urban area, it may adopt a nearby slum area for 
this work and develop an urban community education project. 
In any case a good npport has to be established with the 
community The college teacber may hkc to establish liaison with 
(he community through its local leaders or other respec- 
table members Once the village leaders arc convinced about the 
utility and importance of the community education project their 
cooperation and the participation of entire community would be 
forthcoming gradually 

Organisation 

k good organisaton is essenbal for activity projects In some 
umtersities, Advisory Committees have already been set up under 
the Chairmanship of the Vice-Chancellor for the National 
'Service Projects What is needed is a band of enthusiastic workers 
who have keen interest m the activity projects When the Commi* 
ttee sends out a circular to the affiliated colleges for the various 
activity projects to be taken up in the cemmgjears, nmay be 
useful to give some details about the various aspects of the activi- 
ties For example, if It JS the adult literacy project to be taken 
up in a neighbouring village, it would involve a number of acti- 
vities we , (0 Survey of the village, (2) Motivating rural adults 
for learning how to read and write (3) Enrolment drives, (4) 
Training of students for leaching adults, (5) Starting of classes 
(6) Teaching the first lesson/book, (7) Conducting tests, and 
(sj Past literacy work, etc 

V At the college level two committers would be needed for the 
project The first committee would be a sort of Coordination 
Committee which would include community leaders or Panchavat 
members from the concenjwJ community, some staff members 
of the college and reprcsentativ'cs of students who have opted 
for the project It would prepare a list of illiterates of a certain 
age-group m the adopted community It would locate a suitable 
place for holding literacy classes, it would see that ncccssao 
equipment is procured m proper time, it would selert a literacy 
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no 


Tte Comm.Uee should get the servtces of an 
staff member to act as seaetaiy or convenor m order to see tnai 
action IS initiated in time and proper coordination is cn 
and records and reports are properly maintained 

The second committee which may be called Students' SMal 
Service League would take np the work of detailed 
planning of the various activities It may a 

schedules for batches of students who are assigned “ 

spell out their work in full details The °“ng 

college may help and guide the students in P™8«"'“=-P’“”;'®, 
Hoi\ever, the initiative and mam efforts would rest wi 
students 


Programme planning 

An effective process of programme planning holds the k^ to 
securing enthusiastic response of the students on the one Sana 
and developing participation of the community on the other 
If the process of programme planning is taken up as a dull ro . 

It would lose half of the educational value of the service 
It IS, therefore, desirable that programme planning shouio 
develop a process of creative thinking and discussion among the 
students who would try to find solutions to various practical 
problems and develop a team spirit through collecUVe thinking, 
group planning and group action There is no scope here lor 
imposed ideas or fixed targets The programme has to develop 
out of the collective cffort'fin the words of University Education 
Commission (1948-49) the colleges should function not merely 
as ‘ class rooms or hostels”, but as living communities where the 
students will get “opportunities for practice of democratic ways 
oflife”*^ 

The various phases of the programme have to be fully dis 

cussed The time schedules for (1) Imtial survey of the educational 

needs of the commuiuty, Motivating adults for joining 

• Report of the University Education Commission (1948-49) p S4 
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classes, (3) Enrolment drives, (4) Oncntalion of students m adult 
J^racy methods, (5) Starting of classes, (6) Teaching first lessons 
(7) Completing the first book, (8) Giving tests, (9) Final oaluatioa 
may be worked out after dtscussioa Batches of students may be 
assigned to different activities TTieir names and the time they 
have to de\otc and preparaUons they ha%c to make may be 
worked out in details According to the National Service Scheme 
a student may devote a minimum of J20 hours of work for this 
programme There cannot be any r/gidity m an actnity project 
However, certtm standards of \^ork should be maintained In 
fixing time for adult literacy classes the leisure hours of the adult 
illiterates should be kept in view Some students may devote a 
number of hours for conducting initial surv-ej's or motivational 
campaigns or enrolment dnves Others might dev ote an hour or 
two every day teaching m aduU literacy classes Others might 
prepare some wntteo mateml or audio-visual uds for the classes 
Still others maj visit thefamily of illiterate adults nnd ensure that 
(hey attend the classes regularly Some may help the student* 
teachers in the class to present material and conduct classes 

Tcaclitng adults 

Through a well planned campaign, once the adults arc enrolled 
for literacy classes the nett step is to fix up the location where the 
classes would meet and the days and lime of teaching adults All 
these would need consultation with the adults who are to atiend 
the classes Comcment timing and place for the classes it essential 
if regular attendance of the adults is to be ensured The next 
essential step is to organise a short training course for student- 
teachers m adult literacy methods There arc a number of adult- 
literacy methods used by vanous organisations in the country 
To study some of the important adult literacy methods and 
select and find one suitable for the piriicular group for which the 
class is organised, keeping in view the time and material avail- 
able would requircsomethmking and conudcrable efforts on the 
part of the Co-ordination Commiiiee as well as the Students* 
Social Service League A short onentation-trarmnc in adaJ - 
literacy rrethods for students can be taken up by the college 
staff with the help of Slate education department or anv other 
organisation w orLng in the field of adult education la the area. 
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H ..0 essenua, for ,he coord.n.»n .o^P-uro 

adequate copies of the pnmers o teaching adults and 

forlidult literacy and "eracy classes 

rhrar^“at— 

learn how to use them m the class 

When actual class roon. lessons are f 

=:;s£'»=^riEEr»-- 

oSl Wound tot ^ 

Ss"^«:ra;s“gtoi^ aduu^lasses W degene- 

and simple audio-visual aids would of 

interest of the students and teachers The ‘^'2! ,^..u-,»ed 
telehing should be emphasqed 

if theu are allowed to use their owm ideas to es ols e new tec q 
or materials for teaching adults 

Evaluation 

Another challenging task for the Courd, nation Commtt W 

wellastheStudents-SocialServiceLeagueistoworkout^stema 

cr'tena to evaluate the social service activities Evato mn of an 
activity project and especially social service P|°J^ 
same as giving tests of reading and wnting to the ad 
literate Much more is involved m the evaluation of th 
processes besides testing of skiUs of reading and wnimg acq 
by the adulis The process woutd require three different s 
entena of cs-aluauon for three different aspects of the pr • 
nr , (1) tsalualion of the sViUs of reading and vvnimg acq 
b> adults made literate in the programme. (2) Esaluation o 
work of the students in respect of the time they * 

cfTons they made and number of lessons taught and pa 
paiion th*y msoked, (3> Esalualion of the programme as a v- 
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in respect of planning coordination, development and achieve- 
ment In respect of the first aspect of the evaluation of the skills 
or reading and writing of the adults made literate it would not be 
difficult to devise simple tests However, it is usually found that 
adults who join literacy classes arc often reluctant to take tests- 
In such a situation, on the spot tests without previous intimation 
might help to solve the difficulty 

If the social service project is to form a regular part of the 
curriculum in the educational activities of the college, much 
thought should be given to the question of evaluation of the work 
of the students Besides, developing suitable criteria of allotting 
marks for the various activities undertaken by the students, the 
necessary records.rcgistcrs and diaries will have to be maintained 
regularly Besides the amount of time devoted to these activities, 
the number of lessons taught and number of adults made literate^ 
the questions of interests and solutions of other problems would 
also call for significant criteria of evaluation Considenng tho 
heavy odds against which adult literacy activities have to be 
earned out, the work of the students needs to be evaluated m the 
light of local problems they have to face during the programme 
The amount of enthusiasm they evince in the preparation of 
lessons audio-visual aids andamount ofparticipationthey secure 
from illiterate adults would form good cnteria for assessing their 
efibrls Dunng these activities if the students show aptitudes for 
teaching or creative ideas for preparing teaching material, these 
should be detected early and allowed to develop Evaluation of 
entire project for adult literacy work is to be undertaken not to 
find out defects, short-comings or failures Evaluation here is to 
be used as a constructive process to channelise the students’ 
activities into more fruitful and worthwhile endeavours A 
constructive method of evaluation would maximise the positive 
aspects, eliminate wastage, secure better coordination of efforts, 
generate greater enthusiasm and greater participation of students, 
and illiterate adults Evaluation would fte/p in systematic plann- 
ing and emphasise tlieeducatiou values of group thinking, group 
planning and a team spint in loipJcmeniing the programme 
The full implementation of the plan as worked out would be 
emphasised at every stage Finely, evaluation also helps in 
liberating the creative energies of students m teaching m 
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prepanng matenal and writing iip lessons as jn prq>anngjn«f«n- 
sn e small audio-visual aids for teaching. The report of tests along 
with the maienal produced students would also help in the 
iinal evaluation of students 

As the college staff and students gain cxpencnce tn preparing 
and implementing activity projects, social service activities would 
become an integral part of the educational process It would 
provide a corrective to class-room teaching and rot learning 
Students wou’d enjoy working out a plan collectively and imple- 
menting the plan on the field. B> taking up the responsibilities 
for executing small units of the project, they might also develop 
a sense of social responsibthty While working in different 
activit) projerts, if they can discover their latent interests and 
aptitudes, they can also suitably plan their future careers 



10. Problems of Affiliated Colleges 


DR. G.S. MANSTJKHANI 


TN order w meet th« student explosion, many mushroom and 
•■•sub-standard colleges have come into existence during the 
last few years Some time jt so happens that political leaders and 
social workers of a region get together and press the university 
to permit them to start a college m (heir area In spite of the 
prescribed conditions of affiliation it has been seen that in prac- 
tice the sponsors of the college promise to fulfil all the con- 
ditions at the tune of the grant of affiliatipnbut seldom do so in . 
spite of the lapse of a number of ycars‘|*!ffi]iatioa is a priviIegcN 
which has to be continuously earned and deserved Moreover, 
the conditions laid down by the university at the tune of grant of 
affiliation are the minimum requirements These relate to the 
provision of the physical faaliUes like classrooms, library, 
laboratories, residential accommodation, academicfacilities like 
qualified teaching staff, admimstraUve set up (governing body), 
financial arrangements Reserve fund and endowment fund) to 
ensure its normal workm^^SIie unplanned growth of colleges on 
extra-academic considerations and without proper facihues and 
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sometimes in out-of-the way places isolated from intellectual 
eaNironmcnt can only lead to the low wng of standards. It is, 
therefore, necessary' that the unhersity should appoint inspection 
committees from lime to time to see that the conditions of afS- 
liation are satisBed and academic standards maintained. A good 
institution will always endea\our to provide more amenities and 
better standards of instruction than the minimum required. 

Finandal needs 

> The total number of affiliated colleges teaching up to the degree 
standard in 1970-71 v\-as 3604*. Unfortunately the financial 
resources of many of them arc very slender and as such their 
devdopment is greatly inhibited. The grant-in-aid rules vary 
from State to State. In certain States (for example Mysore) the 
affiliated colleges are allowed to charge higher fees as compared 
to the standard fee in order to meet the deficit. The colleges in 
Delhi are in a happy position as 95% of the deficit is paid to them 
by the UGC. It may be noted that in 1970*71 while the Delhi 
colleges got 232 laUis, the remainiogcoHeges in India got a total 
of 740 laVhs from the UGC. In order to see that the States give 
reasonably adequate grants to the colleges, it is suggested that a 
“collegiate grant committee“may be set-up by the State Govern- 
ment to lay down grant-in-aid rules and to revise them every’ 
five years. The UGC committee oa colleges recommended that 
the expenditure on development projects be shared by the States 
to the extent of 2/3, while the TcmainiDg 1/3 may be met by the 
college. In case of women’s colleges, the State share should be 
3/4 of the total cxpcnditurcl. 

But for the finandal assistance of the UGC, many of the 
colleges would not base cither survi\ ed or dev eloped. Through its 
thrcc-IaLh scheme, the UGC ofleis assistance to colleges for 
construction of classrooms, libraries, laboratories, hostels, 
science workshops, tubewcUs and other aminities. There is a 
specif scheme for assistance of 1| lakhs to postgraduate colleges 
teaching humanities and social sciences For science subjects the 

• S« statistical appeadicss aX tbs cjsd. 

t VCC Keporf ef the Ccmmttee On CoUegn (1967), p IE. 
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assistance is on a raore liberal scale So for over 900 colleges have 
been assisted under the three-Iakh scheme 

Under the College Science Improvcmenf Programme (COSIP) 
the Commission gives assistance to selected colleges for better 
methods of instruction workshop facilities, laboratory equip- 
ment, demonstration apparatusand special tramingprogramme 
for gifted science students So far 73 colleges have been covered 
under the COSIP scheme 

There are special grants for tcachew training colleges under the 
Fourth Plan development programme Colleges teaching B Ed 
and M Ed courses can get 2 and 3 lakhs respectively on the 
usual sharing basis The assistance for preparation of teaching 
aids, reading materials and experimental works is on a cent- 
per-cent basts So far nearly 50 teachers traioiug colleges have 
availed themselves of the above assistance 

It has been seen that some colleges which are short of funds 
adopt under-hand practicesfor collection of money Their levies 
lake the form of capitation fees or donations from students at the 
time of admission to difterent courses It is an open secret that 
many engineering and medical colleges charge high capitation 
fees or donations at the time of enrolment Some institutions even 
insist on donations from teachers at the time of appointment or 
confirmation Such practices could be prevented by adequate 
grants to meet a major portion of the deficit of the institutions 

Lasgoage problem 

Another problem which is peculiar to the colleges speaally in 
rural areas is thelauguage problem which standsin the way of their 
showing good results Though many of the universities have 
switched over to the medium of the regional languages, English 
has been retained as a subject of study at the gesduate level 
The students have raised objection to the retention of English as 
a compulsory subject because English is very superficially 
studied at the school stage Thestudy of English is necessary only 
as a library langua^ and for the understanding of background 
material Tbe study of English literature for an Arts degree is 
neither necessary nor useful All that is required at the college 
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level IS that the students should be able to read and understand 
books m the English language If this aspect of the language, 
namely the comprebensjon of English, is recognised as functional, 
much of the fear of English would disappear This means that 
the syllabus in English at the college level has to be changed so 
that the emphasis shifts from the ability of writing tocomprehen- 
sion 

Another pervasive evil m the affiliated colleges is the emphasis 
on lectures rather than on other methods of teaching Many of the 
students find the lectures unmspmng and dull Would it not be 
better if the synopses of lectures are cyclostyled m advance for 
circulation amongst the students?Only topics which are difficult 
and which require thorough discussion may be taken up in the 
classroom by the teacher Certain parts of the course could be 
covered by self-study and written work, which could be facilitated 
by a discussion of specific difficulties Let the teacher provide 
reading lists indicating the topics which the students are expected 
to cover on their own It has been felt that at least one-third of 
the total teaching time could be used for written assignments 
and group discussions If the number of lectures is reduced, the 
time saved can be used for tutorials The teachers definitely 
need to be oriented m the latest theory and practice of modern 
communication particularly among groups separated by social, 
economic and educational barners In addition audio-visual aids 
and other modern techniques may be used to supplement theore- 
tical instruction Perhaps a number of colleges in a particular 
locality could collaborate m providing audio-visual aids, film 
strips etc for the purpose of better instruction 

Handicaps 

Let us see what happens to the fresher as he enters his college 
career The newly admitted student has to face problems of 
adjustment to the changed environment, but instead of helping 
him to overcome his difficulties, his fellows students subject him 
to ragging in ihe first instance Then comes the excitement of 
Union elections the wall posters, the hand bills, the candidates* 
tea panics in the canteen and the shouting of slogans and finally 
the ballot box Studies begin after the dm of elections is over 
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A SfzcaWe number of students comes from rural areas The rural 
student feels lost btxnusc hw knowledge of English— the medium 
of mstruction at the college stage-is very poor “He cannot 
road rapidly, he cannot speak fluently, he writes painfully'’* 
Moreover, his poverty js another handicap, he is unable to pay 
fees m time or buy textbooks The miserable quality of food 
served in hostels— a survey revealed that nearly 40% of the 
students of Calcutta University were malnourishedf— the over- 
crowded hbrancs. the lack of sports amenities and inexpensive 
entertainment jnerease his frustration But somehow, he must 
bide his time ff he can give vent to his pent up feelings and des- 
pair in some bnd of protest or demonstration he will go the 
the whole hog Any pretext will do to go on a strike, engage m 
sctiflles with the police sad dafttage f Ac co/Atge furniture and Aum 
public buses The professional student politician— r/ie eternal 
student— has something or th e other to stir up discontent, 
clamour and excitation ffne college campus is unquiet tn spite 
of Discipline Committee and Procional Board and the long ann 
of the law Allbach pinpoints the root of the malady “A mind 
which cannot attach itself to intcllectua] objects, a spirit which 
resents the burden of familial discipline and resists incorporation 
into modem impersonal adult tnstitutiOB$---whsi direction can 
jl take except rebellion blind causeless rcbellioa“t 


The class room atmosphere is hardly conducive to academic 
atfamment The teacher equipped with the minimum qualifications 
delivers lectures indiJTcrently Some of the boys gel their atten- 
dance through proxy answers to the roll-cajl In between are 
sandwiched some cultural functions and extra cumcular acti- 
vities Games and sports are generally neglected because most of 
the students want to get bock to their homes The ordeal of the 
final examination accelerates the tempo of studies, spotting of 
likely questions and hurried reading of guide books an d notes bw 
burning the midnight oil, just to scrape through ’^fAt~ra?| 
the students’ labours— whatever they are worth-are rewardetr 
with success The convocation is an annual ritual— the usual 
•PC Allbach Turmoil and Transuum, p 84 
f M Cormack She Who Rides a PeaeocA, p SO 
J PC Allbach ~r«rm<7f/<i/K/rrtWW*«ii p 84 
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advice by the elders— “that students should con tribute thei r^ 
share to the glorious task of bwldinga new India ”TJefore inde- 
pendeoce, the Indian student had a cause and a mission— to work 
for the political freedom of the country After Independence, 
he has no goal no purpose He has hardly any devotion or 
loyalty to his institution His association with his institution is 
formal, it is only a gateway to a degree or to a job 

There is no denying the fact that the average lecturer of an 
affiliated college is poorly equipped for his job He suffers from a 
sense of inferiority complex partly due to his minimum quali- 
fications and low salary and partly due to the place assigned to 
him in society The politicians and the businessmen look upon 
him as one having the status of a clerk The teacher has hardly 
any security or authority Devoted and scholarly teachers are 
a rare commodity and they are held in disdain by their 
colleagues as a caste of intellectual untouchables In an age of 
rising expectations, the teacher’s pitifully low salary compared 
to his job responsibility makes him seek avenues of additional 
income like examinerships, tuitions and hack writing It may be 
noted that over 74%, of thetotal teachmgstaff of about 1,07,431 in 
affiliated colleges are workrngas lecturers in the grade of Rs 300- 
600 andthcirconditions of service areunsatisfactory Theteach- 
er’s frustration makes him indifTerent to his duties He has hardly 
any sense of comnutment to the institution Here and there, some 
good colleges associated with denominational societies have a 
core of devoted teachers who have set higher goals to themselves 
and are not bothered about the pay packets By and large, the 
teaching staff is not interested either m improvement of stan- 
dards of teaching or engaging themselves m fruitful research 
projects 

Student amenities and welfare 

Student services of some sort exist in a majority of affiliated 
colleges However very few of them have employment infor- 
mation and vocational guidance services Though most of the 
colleges charge a medical fee, there is hardly any medical exami- 
nation worth the name or any medical advice offered to students 
suffenog front physical ailments The provision of health centres 
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in the colleges is still in the blue-print stage The students need 
aon-residcnt students, centres to enable them to do theiracaderaic 
-work during their leisure hours Nearly J 0% of the colleges have 
•so far bcoetiUed from the UCC assistance for the establishment 
of such centres Similarly hostel accommodation isinadeguateand 
in many cases hostel rooms are overcrowded and without 
adequate messing, and sanitary facilities Students aid fund has 
"been started in most of the colleges to help poor students to pay 
their fees and buy their books Guidance and counselling services 
to help students to solve their personal and emotional problems 
-are sadly lacking But who can deny that m spite of the limited 
.assistance given by the UGC for students welfare programme, 
Ihe services are inadequate in relation to the complexity and 
■magnitude of the problem 

Physical education at the college level has been neglected 
There is a general apathy for sports, both among the teachers 
xtnd the taught Hardly 10% ofthe students participate in games 
aind sports, (he mam reason being the lack of funds and the 
paucity of play grounds and gymnasiums The need of a 
iscrentilic approach to physical education has been realised, but 
little has been done to build up the skill, strength and endurance 
■of university athletes Cultural activities are also confined to a 
few students and the number of funcUons is also limited In 
order to keep the students busy and to promote their physical 
development, it may be essential to utilise the students’ labour— 
s/jrnmrffln— for the desclopment of play grounds and playfields 
Howeser, in crowded cities it may not be possible to provide 
play grounds to each college, but public play grounds like pubbe 
Jibrarzes could be provided for a number of educational institu- 
tions situated in a pariicubrarea Organisations Iikethe National 
Playfields Association of U K. or the Recreation Movement of 
USA need to be cstablishedm India both at the national and the 
"State levels Good sportsmen could be identified and coaching 
urrangements made for improvcmenl in performance and attain- 
ment of proficiency 

It may be noted that adequate provision of students’ services 
-will not only improve student disapline but also lead to better 
academic performance In this task the teachers must cooperate 
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voluntaray con.= fo^ard to 
needs of the student community 


Ttc necessary dialogue 

What have the umvertiUes done for their 

At best the university collects admission parti^lar f 

r.n=.=t-notmtn,7^^^^^ 

affiliated colleges so necessary for the ’“Ptovement 
of instmction') Even where umversities have employed Uimn 
colleges and Development Officers, hariUy ^ 

don?to guide the affihated colges 

siUes have not given the necessary advice to affihated co g 
n^arding the development of their libraries, ® 

r?oms and hostels They are given step-mo h=r ly t— t 
though the number of students studying m ^ a 

more than 23 lakhs Has the university ever thought oflssumS 
newsletter or bulletin for the benefit of colleges to j 

mation about the new reading material or P‘1"'P”''"'- '“P™" p 
methods of instruction, onentation coursK and ,^5 

research’ Has the university made a special study of the pro 

peculiar to collegiate education or prepared a pCTspectiv p 
for the location and development of colleges, foloos , 

siderationthespecialneedsoftheregion’Whataboutthed™^ 

for di\ crsification of courses in order to meet the soao-ec 
needs of the people v,iihin its junsdiction’ 


One %vay in ^^hlch the uniscrsity could impro%e the teaching 
the colleges is by deputing teachers from its ov-n departments 
afilliatcd colleges for delivcnng a course of lectures or o 
organising seminars in particular subjects It could also inu 
selected teachers from affihated colleges for speaalised training 
in ^c^v disciplines Has the urascrsity thought of organising 
refresher courses for the bcneGt of teachers of affiliated colleges 
in some of the nev, subjects? Has the umsersiiy selected a icv. 
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postgraduate students from affibaled colleges and mvjted them to 
spend a term or semester m the university department or attend 
an international sermnar hosted by it? If this is not done, how 
Will the students come in contact with outstanding teachers in 
particular subjects and utilise the library and laboratory faci 
lities in university departments Why cannot the university mvite 
college teachers to avail themselves of the library and laboratory 
facilities available in university departments during holidays or m 
vacations^ 


Postgraduate colleges 

Postgraduate colleges exist m most of the Indian cities Their 
total number today is over 600 It has been observed that two or 
more postgraduate colleges situated in the same town teach the 
same subject This leads to duplication of staff and equipment and 
the number of students is divided among the institutes with the 
result that at each college (here are hardly a few students who 
study the same subject The University Grants Commission is 
seized of the problem and has recommended to the universities 
that facilities for postgraduate teaching should be consolidated 
So that the resources of a number of colleges are made available 
for teaching the same subject oa a cooperative basis Jn this 
connection, the Chairman of the UGC m his address to the 
Conference of Vice Chancellors held in April 196? observed 

"In several parts of the country there is at present too much 
fragmentation of facilities at the postgraduate level A major 
step towards strengthening of pt^graduate education would 
be to pool together the available resources There are far too 
many colleges and university departments m close proximity 
to one another (in a few cases separated by no more than the 
width of a public road) providing postgraduate course m 
the same subject and almost mvanablj the facilities at each 
place in terms of staff, laboratory equipment and library arc 
deplorably inadequate There is an urgent need for effective 
coordination and rationalisation of postgraduate education 
and elimination of wasteful fragmentation Concentration 
of effort and rational development of available resources 
would bnngabout a distinct improvement in quality, at present 
deplorably low m Mvcral places** 
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Autonomous colleges 

The University Grants Commission rn its eff^orts for the 
improvement of collegiate education proposed the scheme of 
autonomous colleges so that selected colleges may be gj%en a 
special status in order to make expenments m higher education 
Such colleges may frame Ihejr own rules of admission, prescribe 
their own courses of study, make experiments in teaching techni- 
ques and conduct examinations The parent univensty w.H 
only provide general supervision and confer degrees at the end 
The idea behind the scheme is that the colleges may be able to 
attain a high standard of proficiency There are however some 
apprehensions that autonomous colleges, if established, may 
not be able to resist external pressures and pulls and may dilute 
the standards by boosting examination results It will also dis- 
courage uniformity in the maintenance of standards and it may 
not be possible to revoke the autonomous status, once it is 
gnen Some educationists feel that it is anomalous for universi- 
ties to award degrees to students of autonomous colleges because 
the university has not prescribed cither the courses of study or 
conducted the examination It will be better if the autonomous 
colleges award their own degrees To this contention the reply 
Will be that if colleges arc allowed to award their own degrees, 
there be such a great diversity of standards that the level of 
attainment of the graduates cannot be measured The Commis- 
sion after looking into the pros and cons of the scheme decided 
that a modest beginning may be made in one or two colleges m 
each university withm the existing university Acts The crilena 
for selection of colleges would he its past record and perfor 
mance, the physical faCTlitics available, the potential for further 
grov-lh and the general tone of discipline of the college and a 
period of two years may be necessary for an institution to make 
adequate arrangements and preparations for exercising the 
privilege of autonomy and its functiomng will have to be penodi- 
calJy reviewed The rcspousc to this scheme has been very poor 
and only one college so far has applied for the status of autono- 
mous college 

> The scheme of autonomous colleges could gather momentum 
if such colleges, instead of being affiliated to a particular 
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university come under the purview of an all India body, for 
etample the All-India Council of Collegiate Education to be 
established for the purpose Mr S S Ray, the Union Education 
Minister recently suggested the establishment of a separate 
machinery to handle problems relating to higher education 
which were not the direct concern of the universities 

Democratisatjon of administration 

The question of governance of colleges is currently being 
examined by an expert committee of the UGC At the moment 
the management of colleges is left to the Governing Bodies the 
rnncipal and the Staff Counals Many of the university Statutes 
and Ordinances have laid down the constitution, powers and 
functions of the Governing Body The powers of the Principal 
and of the Staff Council have b«n prescribed by Ordinances 
In Delhi University, Ordinance XXI provides for theeonstitulion, 
functions and duties of the Governing Body Wjih regard to the 
Principal’s powers and functions, a new experiment has been 
made by Delhi University under which the college administration 
is to be run jointly by the Staff Counal and the Principal under 
the system known as Prmcipal-in Council Undoubtedly, the 
powers of the above Counal have eroded the powers of the 
Principal and the younger teachers have now become conscious 
of their participation in college administration Though it 
ended one-man rule in the college it has created certain conflicts 
and groups in the colfcge staff Recently the Delhi University 
Teachers Association suggested thatieprcsentativesofthestudeots 
and the ministerial staff should also participate in the delibera- 
tions of the College Staff Council As it is, the Staff Council 
is rather unwieldy as its membership ranges from 70 to 120 
In order to make the Staff Council function efficientlv, it is sugges- 
ted that only the beads of departments and one representative 
each of the wmistena] staff and the students may form the 
executive body of the Staff Council It is necessary to define the 
powers and functions of the Staff Council so as to make clear 
which decisions of the Staff Counal are mandatory and which 
are recommendatory in character The powers of the Principal 
also need to be clearly defined m relation to the Staff Council and 
the Governing Body Perhaps the expert committee of the UGC 
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which is considering the matter of governance of colleges will 
laydown definite mles and regulations for the functioning of all 
these authorities. 

Finally, the problems of the affiliated colleges need a close 
^ etamination by the university to which they are affiliated, the 
State government and the VGC. Apart from financial assistance 
colleges need expert guidance in academic, administrative and 
financial matters. Until and unless serious efforts are made to 
improve their worfcing and performance, tfie standards of higher 
education cannot improve. 



!!• StndG-nt Violence 


DR. SUSHILA MEHTA 


CINCE the be^inoin^ ofthesixtie$,pracucally the whole of the 
‘^iast decade saw unprecedented upsurge of student movements, 
agitations and lawlessness m university campuses Educationists, 
parents and the public are bewildered and stunned by this 
recurrence of violence Social scientists and research workers 
sharpen (heir intellectual perception lo undertstand this unusual 
phenomena of violence of younger generation in a country and 
culture wedded to values of non violence for thousands of years 
In the wake of seminars, conferences and research studies, the 
so-oalled “causes” of student unrest are investigated and N'arious 
theories arc propounded in order to deal with these violent 
social trends which threaten to continue and intensify in the 
seventies 

What are known as the “rauses” of students’ unrest have 
varied from campus to campus and from time to time In April 
1965, when students attacked the Vice Chancellor of Aligarh 
University, the mam cause of their violent behaviour was said 


J27 
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to be their demand for reservation of 75% of admissions for local 
students mstread of 50% as decided by the Academic Council 
The immediate “causes” of student unrest often related to the 
university and its educational programmes, specially to 
admission rules, reduction of tuition fees, medium of instruction, 
reorganisation of courses of studies, recognition of degrees or 
diplomas and greater facilities in hostels and messes In Jul> 
1970, when students of Delhi University held a demonstration 
before the Vice Chancellor’s office, they demanded “relaxation 
of admission rules, reduction of tuition fees, introduction of the 
M A Correspondence Course, and provision of Hindi medium 
of instruction in all courses” 

The last examination season in many university campuses was 
interrupted by agitations and lawlessness Students’ demands cen- 
tred round the examination schedules, difficult examination papers, 
promotion of failed students etc Some of these demands rev ealed 
the mentality of modern students which likes to avoid hard work 
and acquire easy success For example, The Hindu reported on 
29tb April 1971 “More than 100 students including girls and 
teacher-candidates have been caught while using unfair means 
at different examination centres of Kanpur University Flying 
squads and investigators were faced with a difficult situation, 
when they discovered that many girl students hid the answers 
m their clothes before coming to examination hall ” On man) 
umvcrsity campuses students have agitated for re-scheduhng of 
examination, difficult question papers and reduction of pass 
marks and even for the nghi to copy answer papers in examina- 
tion halls In July 1970, a group of Delhi University students 
demonstrated before theVice ChanwlJors’ office for unconditional 
promotion of all those students who had failed in first year Arts 
and Law examinations This sort of demand can hardly ^ accept- 
able to the umversity authorities for it wll lead to further deterio- 
ration of educational standards which have been considerably 
lowered m the past few years However, the popular demand 
for reform of examination system should be considered in a diffe- 
rent category 


Whatever may be the agitations m connection with examina- 
tions, It does not mean that there are no genuine causes of student 
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grievances Withwcuntingcottofftigbercducatioa, theeconomrc 
difficulties of studeafs from lower-middle class familjes who form 
^ a large bulk of students’ population in modern universities cannot 
be Ignored Of Similar nature arc the demands of students for 
better hostel facilities, better messing arrangements, reduction 
of charges for messing and hostel fees la many hostels, messing 
reinams a constant source of imtation for students Due to 
neglect, corruption and cheating by mess-contractors, wardens 
and caterers, students suffer from mal nutrition and stomach 
troubles Students whoare away from home and suffer from loneli- 
ness arc easily roused by small incidents in the mess They hardly 
find redress of their grievances in spite of repeated demands and 
complaints The immediate “causes” of students’ unrest are 
generally obvious to any one who cares to discuss the matter 
with students concerned or even reads newspaper accounts. 

Whatever may be the immediate “causes” of student unresf 
the long range socio-economic and political factors which build 
up these tenstoos are even more alarming Those who fried to 
study the flare-up m Aligarh Umversiiy in 1965, pointed out 
that apart from the immediate “causes”, there were other socio- 
economic factors and agitation was * sparked off” by “political 
events, economic conditions and communal fanaticism” It was 
on account of the political and communal nature of students* 
geoups and ihcir MoJeot activities that many agitated members 
of U P Vidhan Safaha demanded Che dosure of Aligarh Muslim 
University In November 1968 when violent incidents rocked 
Banaras Hindu University, immediately after the elections of 
students* union president. an>onc who was familiar with univer- 
sity scene, knew that it was an involved story of months of tussle 
between different groups of students aided and abetted by different 
political parties In the elections of the president of students’ 
union when the candidate of Vidyarthi Parishad (backed by 
RSS and Jan Sangh) lost to the candidate of Samajawadi Yuva- 
janSabhaCsupportetfby Samyukta Sbaafist Fartyfand Fcrfera 
tion (backed by CPI), the defeated party started a reign of 
terror m order to prevent the elected candidates from assuming 
office and running the union activiUes Similar incidents con- 
tinued in 1969, 1970 and 1971 Due to these violent clashes of 
groups of students when autbonties were forced to dose down 
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the University, the Vice Chancellor, Dr K L Shrimali, tried to 
analyse the causes of the trouble “There was a division of students 
into small groups and sub groups aligned according to political, ^ 
caste and other considerations ” It is this type of involved and 
indirect interference of political parties and outside bodies in the 
affairs of the university that introduces elements which cannot 
be easily controlled by university rules and regulations and can 
not be set right even by strict and impartial exercise of authority 
The communal and political nature of groups which dominate 
the governing bodies of many northern universities percolate 
to university faculties and to the students The student groups 
aided by the domment communal factions of the governing body 
^nd the university faculties, develop aggressive attitudes and 
refuse to abide by rules and regulations of the university and 
thus they come in conflicts with other groups of students The 
spirit of communal groups and factions which is the bane of 
Indian society is also afflicting the umversity campuses and giving 
rise to poweC‘Conflicts on campuses Students, forming the most 
sensitive sections of the academic community, take Jaw in tbeir 
own hands and turn university campuses into battle fields for 
trial of strength through brickbats and soda water bottles 

During these struggles it is a small but well organised group 
of students who engineer the troubles which Dare up into violence 
and hooliganism and result in closure of the university and police 
intervention At this time a large majority of serious students cut 
classes and keep aloof from campuses for fear of getting involved 
inhoohganism orretahatorypoliceaction This has been pointedly 
brought out by Dr K L ShrtmaU m his report on the closure of 
the Danaras Hindu University in September 1971 “The arcum* 
stances m which the Vice Chancellor of the Banaras Hindu 
University was compelled to take the extreme step of closing 
down the University were the culmination of a senes of events 
which left no doubt in the mind of University authorities that 
determined and persistent attempts were being made by some 
groups of students to paralyse Uie working of this national institu* 
non” says the report of the Vice Chancellor of Banaras Hindu 
UniNcrsiiy, and he goes on “Those groups, though forming a 
small percentage of the aggregate of student body, are in actual 
number large enough to employ tfaeir militant tacticscffectively 
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to o^er me end come thonsaodj of peaceful studems 
Reports nere current that senoos students »ere being subjected 
tomlimidation and duress Militant groups represenUng 
not more than a small percentage of students can play havoc 
unless there is a strong public opinion m the campus against 
hooligamsmand violence *’ 

Describing the election strategy of the two students groups wr 
(1) Vidyarthi Panshad, (2) Samajwadr Yuvajan Sabha, (he report 
adds The entire strategy and tactics of these two groups were 
evolved m order to capture the students’ union m the forthcoming 
elections To achieve this aim, they began to assume not only 
threatemog postures but in order to remain in the lime light of 
student voters and gam cheap popuhnty, they began to draw up 
endless catalogues of grievances and demands many of which 
n-ere qmtepnposteraas *’ 

In this involved atmosphere of groups and factions and power, 
struggle on the university campuses, a new type of character 
emerges masqueradtog as students’ leader Such leaders e;ilub« 
all the characteristics of ‘professional agitators ’ They have a 
penchant to dramatise students' grievances They use soap*box 
oratory to rouse the young incxjicncnccd student mobs They 
have a knack of cJtpIoiting the idealism of the starry eyed without 
sharing any of their values Adroitly they use every opportunity 
for publicity to enhance their own prestige and power With Ibeir 
aggressive, cxhibilionistic dialogues, (bey stir mnneent groups of 
students to a mob*hystcna They have techniques to use symbo 
lie violence to arrest public attention and when their violence 
compels the authorities for holding burned negotiations, the 
so-called student leaders cleverly use the opportunities for their 
own ends They use every mcidcot of student troubles to secure 
more power and leadership Once entrenched in the position of 
power and leadership they try to establish contacts with persons 
<jccupy/ng comman^ng positions in education, m government 
and in industries Often they work their way to lucrauve jobs or 
careers m politics or other fields at the expense of innocent student 
masses Often students’ leaders develop a vested interest in stirring 
up or abetting students’ agitation A depth study of the patterns 
of leadership of the students would throw considerable light on 
the results of students’ unrest, 
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As the students’ agitation begins, it exhibits all the characterise 
tics of mob behaviour An average student who suffers from frus* 
tration and grievances is prone to agitational approach Adroitly 
the students’ leaders build up the tensions and lead them to 
mob-frenzy and direct their fury to destroy university property, 
humiliate the teachers and ghcrao the administrators When the 
group demonstrations turn into mob hystena the entire character 
of the incident changes Each individual student is drawn into 
mob frenzy by a sort of hypnotic force of mob hysteria The 
precarious self-control which young student has acquired with 
difficulty, breaks down His behaviour is hardly controlled by 
his own wil! The group develops, as it were, an automatic charac- 
ter Each student tries to out do the other, for it gratifies his 
desire to wreack a vengeance on those who seem to be the symbols 
of his frustration The repressed fury of his frustration flares up 
into full force The student does not feel individually responsible 
for his own behaviour, for his actions have acquired, as it were, 
a group sanction 

The tragic irony of such a situation is that theinnocents become 
the unintended victims of retaliation While the ring leaders who 
direct the agitation go scot free or even reap nch dividends, m 
publicity, power and leadership, the inexperienced innocents bear 
the brunt of punishments The violent activities are often incited 
by the support ofthegroup but in times of confrontation with the 
authoniies or the police, the leaders slyly retreat leaving the 
unsuspecting innocents to bear the brunt of retaliation Often 
the whole thing assumes a malevolent character and the exploita- 
tion of the starry-eyed idealists takes place at the bands of the 
unscrupulous and professional agitators The agitators may not 
share any of the ideals or the values of the mass of students but 
they use the occasion for tbeir own personal advantage 

Anyone who probes deeper into the students’ demonstrations 
would soon realise that the immediate and apparent ‘ causes’' 
of students’ unrest arc only "sparks” to ignite a situation which 
has already reached an explosive stage The long term processes 
which bring about such an explosive situation he deeper in the 
socio-economic and political life ofgroDps of students, the univer- 
sity faculties, the governing bodies and the community In their 
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anxieJy to deal with the problems of students’ unrest some pro- 
gressive universities try to concede demands ofstudents for minor 
changes in examination schedules, diiScult question papers, and 
curricula and by increase of welfare facilities However, in many 
cases these e/Torts are like dealing with symptoms while the inner 
maladies remain festering Probes into the vigorous Hindi campai 
gns by Delhi University students m January and February 1968 
revealed that students vsere using Hindi as a pretext for students 
expressing their resentment and frustration, as the root cause of 
agitation lay in their fear of a “dark future’'after graduation The 
spectre of unemployment looms large over the heads of all those 
students who leavecollegesandeoieriheemploymentmarket This 
fearandinsecuntyadvcrsclyaffccttheattitudcsofstudcntstowards 
authority, iheteachers and the educationalinstitulions in general 

Jt is now a well-known fact that the unemployment of the 
educated young men has been steadily rising in the last few years 
A broad survey of the employment position mdiflerent States pre- 
sents a fnghtening picture The number of educated unempolyed 
on the live registers of the EmploymentExchangesdoubleddunng 
thelastfiveyears la 1965 thenumberofeducatedunemployedwas 
8,41,833 and in 1969 it rose to 15,26,250 and m 1970 the total 
number of educated unemployed incrcasedto 17,60,000 There 
are now 10,00,000 matriculates, 4,69,000 undergraduates and 
26,8,OOOeTadiiatesuiiempio)cdiDthecooD\Ty TheuoeajpJoyrDent 
of a number of qualified engineers and doctors has given a rude 
shock to many who advocate nationalisation of education A 
director of an educational institute felt that the trouble behind the 
student agitation was to be found in the educational system that 
was not geared to the employment potentials of different fields of 
work in industries, commerce, agnculture, transport etc Es'en the 
professional education did not impart suflScient practical training 
to students to enable thcmtoworkontheirowninsieadofhanker- 
iDgaflerwhitecollarjobs Itjsoflenfcltthatthcsystemof purpose- 
less education in Arts colleges and even general science courses 
have little relevance to the growing needs of the community and the 
employmentmarket inthecouaUy Unless and until coursesand 
training programmes are radically over hauled to meet the grow- 
ing needs ofstudents and provide telcvanceandmeaniogintbepre- 

ssnt situation, students’ unrest cannot be adequately controlled 
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In an important sense the educational system has failed to he 
fully integrated with the total social system where the highest 
rewards are not acquired by the educationally meritorious For 
It IS wellknown that some bnlliant scholars who won distinctions 
or honours in the university after years of hard work, could hardly 
secure a living wage, while their class*mates who were average 
or even below average, have m later life flourished and amassed 
vast fortunes through business or industry Some who took to 
politics became leaders at distnct. State or national Ie\els and 
secured many privileges Even in specialised fields like education 
and science those who were brilliant could hardly manage to 
secure posts of research investigators or lecturers, while some 
with average attainments who knew how to “pull the stnngs of 
pressure and influence" managed to reach the top and enjoyed 
pnvileged positions If the entire reward system of the country 
IS not geared to the merits or achievement or hard work but to the 
“pulls and pressures" of kinship, fnendsbip or affinities of 
language, religion, caste or faction, no one can expect students 
to respect educators or readily obey their commands 

As the industrial changes gather momentum m the country, 
the old social structure and Jts basic social institutions like the 
patriarchal joint family become obsolete Asthepatnarchaljoint 
families break up the cultural values on which they are based i tz , 
respect for parents and veneration of the older generation begin 
to dissolve and a condition of “anomie” ensues Durkheim, 
the noted French sociologist who was deeply concerned about 
the outcome of industrial and social changes described the concept 
of “anomie” through the stresses and strains of social relations 
of individuals due to their nsing aspirations under changing social 
conditions Durkheim noted the ‘‘explosion of expectations” 
as the limits of institutional controls are removed Therefore, 
according to Durkheim, "the limits are unknown between possi* 
blc and impossible, what is just and what is unjust, legitimate 
claims and hopes and those which are immoderate Consequently 
there is no restraint upon aspirations with increased prosperity 
desires increase ’ • 

With nsmg aspirations of students, the authority*cnses from 
• Emflc DurVbeim Sufdde pp 252 S3 
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which modern universities suffer threaten to deepen As the old 
cultural values of the joint family begin to vamsh, the students 
refuse to accept (fte aufhonty of teachers whom they regard as 
symbols of old cultural values The authontanan structure of 
the university “frozen in I9th century mould” is bound to come 
m conflicts ^vl(h the democratic ideals of modern ambitious 
students The bierarchal stnicture of the university which also re- 
fects the traditional values of the old caste ridden society does 
not encourage free and spontaneous participation of students 
on equal terms because teachers are too much conscious of their 
status and prestige. In the Joint Consultative Committees set 
up by some progressne universities to discuss the problems of 
students, thererslittlefreediscussion Often theConsultativeCom- 
mittees turn out to be confrontation committees divided between 
students and teachers In some universities the Joint Consultative 
Committees have become lifeless straight jacUts whete teachers 
pay hp service to the problems of students, but precious little li 
done to solve them Students feel and complain bitterly about 
their difhculcies and when they find that no action is taken to 
solve them, they become cynical and cut jokes at the cost of 
teachers and educational authorities The young starry eyed stu- 
dents demand consistency between words and deeds of teachers 
and those who are in authority But they find that promises are 
made but seldom kept even by persons in high places The govern- 
ing body, the Vice Chancellor and professors all discuss and 
give lectures on students’ problems but they have little time to 
listen to their actual grievances They have big schemes for stu- 
dents’ weffare which arc rnaagurafed wtth rntich fanrsre but these 
have little re]evan« to the ociual conditions and complaints 
of students and little is done to solve Ibeir basic problems Even 
if the students give m vvnting their complaints, the authoniics 
have hardly any time to read through the memorandum not to 
speak of taking remedial action Unless and until the students 
demonstrate and ghcrao the Vice Chancellor, they cannot secure 
attention fortberedressalof theirgnevanccs Suchinconsistencies, 
double talk and hypocrisy is bound to invite contempt of and 
defiance by the students 

This does not mean that (here are no good professors or con- 
scientious teachers However, they find it difficult to take necessary 
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action for the remoNal of grievances of students as the modern 

university IS a bureaucracy which IS wedded to procedures Per- 
haps, It IS difficult for students to realise that even university 
authorities are prisoners of official bureaucracy which usually 
takes care of fees, records, registers, mark-sheets, certificates 

and pay rolls In all modernumvcrsities.theofficeof the Registrar 

which IS wedded to procedures, rules and regulations, is very 
slow in taking action e%en m urgent matters The forms, the 
regulations, the registers and procedures present no small hurdles 
in students’ relations with the umvcrsities and their faculties 
The red tape of the university bureaucracy would lake weeks 
and even months to issue an urgently needed certificate of a 
correct mark sheet Students suffer due to the lethargy and the 
casualness of a clerk dealing with examination results Such 
impersonal treatment in dealing with vital matters connected with 
the career and future of the students is bound to create bitterness, 
defiance and violent out bursts on the part of students 

In the impersonal atmosphere of the large modern universities, 
students suffer from indifTerencc, neglect and callousness The 
university offices treat very casually the urgent personal problems 
of students Students some times become desperate when they 
find that their real difficulties arc nobody’s concern m the uni- 
versity They realise that no one would listen unless and until 
they dramatise through violent reactions Sometimes, as a last 
resort students use violent gimmiks Symbolic violence quickly 
arrests the attention of the public m a country almost pathologi- 
cally addicted to non violence Symbolic violence is often used 
by students as a means to secure the redress of their gnevances 
by the authorities concerned or intervention of someone who 
can force concerned clerks or officers to take prompt action 

Exposed to the contradictions and conflicts of a fast chang- 
ing socielj, the >outh suffer from strong ambivalence towards 
old culture and its values They regard the teachers theauthonty 
and older generation as its symbols As Van Ree pointed out 
m his recent book entitled Colliding Generations “Once ambiva- 
lence begins to prevail in the social relations of younger and old 
generations, a process of action and reaction betvveen involved 
individuals or groups starts, leading to enhancement of tensions 
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The parties concerned get gradually more entangled in each other’s 
emotions” The root cause here is the enhanced tempo of develop- 
ment of science and technology demanding a new attitude to life 
which requires the adoption of different standards of values m 
social relations The caste system which provided a broad frame 
of social relations between groups and individuals became an 
anachronism long ago Tlie cultural s^Iues of caste system which 
may be summed up briefly m the concept of “vamashram 
dharma” lost their significance and grip over the minds of the 
■younger generation However, the social controls and prejudices 
that the caste-system represented do not automatically wither 
away They assumed different and distorted forms and exercised 
greater coercion 

'Hus mounting coercion and oppression of old and traditional 
cultural values, intensify the antagonism of those who arc already 
alienated from the social system hfarx’s concept of alienation 
was clearly formulatedmbisEconomicandPhilosephicTrcatise 
of 1844 Marx’s concern was with the impact of industrial revolu- 
tion on ma n It was man’s subjective reaction to objective societal 
conditions However, later on the concept has been found relevant 
inmanysocialprocesscsiQchangmgsocjeties Students feel alieaa 
ted from the educational system not only because of its lack of 
meaningful experiences for them but also because of ns lack of 
Tclcvance to their careers and future and utter indifference to 
the urgent problems of society Once the process of alienation 
starts, It gradually em elopes many aspects of life and the society 
in general and even the individuals own self in particular The 
alienated indi\ idual then suffers from a lurking suspicion that he 
is being exploited by all the people around him and he develops 
a conviction that there can be no social justice in the existing 
social order and the whole society needs drastic revolution to set 
It right Such students arc easily attracted towards violence and 
TC\ o)utioTi3r}' moyements Jr rs a strange spectacle in a country 
-wedded to the values of non violence for thousands of jears to 
see us own younger generation advocating violence as the only 
means of the country's salvation To some of the discerning youth 
leaders it is clear that under the great banyan tree of non violence, 

50 many lemblc social evils have grown and developed m extreme 
forms in India for which no parallel can be found in any other 
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country Social e\ils like untouchability, casteism and caste- 
taboos, superstitions, child marriages, child*v.idows, exploitation 
of tribals, near serf conditions of landless agricultural labourers 
are some glaring examples There arc some student-leaders who 
talk of creative Molencc A student leader of Hindi agitation 
remarked “The burning of buses, railway carnages, post-offices, 

power stations orsometimeslooting during the heat of themoment 

might be considered bad by the sophisticated but it is all in the 
game,” and he boasted “Our generation has achieved in one 
week what elders could not achieve in twenty years You can 
see the sign boards and the number plates on cars, buses and 
trucks they are all in Hindi “ 

To many in India such a theory of “creative violence” or 
“creative destruction” vvoutd sound fantastic, if not absurd 
To most of us conflicts and violence seem to be destructive and 
socially disfunctional However, studies and analyses of socio- 
logists like George Simmel make it abundantly clear that conflicts 
and violence have a definite social function in group cohesion and 
especially in changing soaeties If conflicts and violence were 
entirely disfunctional we should have discarded them through 
old traditions and cultural values of non violence In spite of 
vigorous and living traditions provided by such great leaders 
like Buddha and Gandhi, if violence and conflicts persist and 
even increase, it only confirms the vital function which conflicts 
and violence play m changing human societies What is the exact 
function of such a process of conflict and violence remains a moot 
point Some negro p:>ychtatnst$ have written of violence as a 
“cleansing force” and as a means of gaming “wholeness”’ 
and “escaping from degradation” A negro psychiatrist writes 
“Violence is a cleansing force It frees man from his inferiority 
complex and from his despair and inaction, it makes him fearless 
and restores his self respect” 

The most sensitive sections of society namely the alienated 
students are drawn into the orgamsed violent revolutionary mo\ e- 
ment hke the Naxalbari campaign In 1967, as the first shots were 
fired by communists (Marxist Leninists) in Naxalban area of 
West Bengal the coffee houses of College Street of Calcutta 
teamed with students animatedly discussing a second Indian 
revolution Students and young men sporting beards were trying 
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need for student involvement in higher education is no 
loflgera matter of controversy, student poweris a force to 

reckon with The Vice-Chancellors* Conference (1969)acccptcd the 

principle of student participation in university affairs, but desired 
that the details be worked oat by a committee of the UGC 

The older generation, vested interests and pedagogic orthodoxy 
entrenched in the university bodies are resisting the assoaation of 
students with university affairs They emphasise the ignorance and 
immaturity of students, their bnef stay and indifference to studies, 
but behind this is afear that once students are allowed to enter 
university bodies, they will ask for more and more powers 

On the other hand, the students and their leaders emphasise 
that the university is a corporauon of teachers and students and 
unless the students are enabled to partiapate in academic life on 
equal terms with the teachers, the umversity cannot be expected 
to discharge its obligations effectively and fully The umversity 


140 
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S)stcm can no longer be envisaged as a spj/al beirarchy Tvjih 
affiliated college teachers at the lowest rung and university 
bureaucrats at the highest If the university works like a bureau 
cratic machine, it cannot survive It has to function as a dynamic 
and forward looking organisation, with students and teachers 
as equal partners m all its activities Prof V K Gokak wntes in 
this connection “A university decision is a collective decision— 
a svmphony m which Ihevoice of the students contributes its onn 
note” 

Student participation ts also essential for the distribution of 
power so as to include progressive elements of social change and 
service to the community The university cannot exist m an ivory 
tower It IS a part of the community and a training ground for 
regional and national leadership Assuch studentscan betrained 
in the form of self government through their participation in the 
admmistraiion of the alTairs of the university It is true that 
recently some of the universities have appointed Deans of students 
welfare or Joint Student Staff Welfare Committees, but there 
can be no substitute for direct participation of students m 
projects where their sense of initiative and responsibility will 
be put to test They want the excitement of "sumng tbcir own 
porridge” Moreover, the freshness of outlook and freedom from 
inhibition of the average student will be a great asset Student 
participation may not solve the problew s of the lack of Indranness 
in our higher education or of the educated unemplojed but it 
will help the process of orientation and relevance of studies to 
our needs and improvezneni of university system Moreover, 
it will tend to make the system student oriented If education is 
meant to help the student to rise to his full stature, let us ask the 
wearer, where the shoe pinches 

While on the one hand student activistscry for greater involve 
ment in university administration and Tnanagement, the pro- 
gressive academicians support the demand m order to avoid 
confrontation with the student body and for fear of being 
labelled as reactionanes Conservative elements in all countries 
will oppose the demand of student participation because it is 
taken as a revolt against the Estabbshment They feel that such 
paniapation may result m the lowenug of academic standards 
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They yyill play up the fear of revolution and the activities of 
-student spies” In the House of Lords debate on 19th June 
1968, the consensus was that student participation will be pre 
mature and inappropriate" But this opinion applies more to the 
revolutionary element than to the reformist section in the student 
community The majority of student leaders want institutional 
reform, not social revolution They have concrete proposals lor 
administrative, curricular and examination reform Undoubtedly, 
there is a great and urgent needfor change in courses, in teaching 
techniques, in methods of assessment and evaluation of students 
performance The new media of discussion, debate, work study, 
seminar, field work, research project will mean a greater involve 
ment of the uraversity with the development both of the individual 
and the community 


If educational admimsirators do not read the writing on the 
•wall and meet reasonable demands of students m an amicable 
manner, and dole out concessions by fits and starts, the student 
leaders will fall into the hands of political parties which are all 
the (lime jon the lookout for exploiting any opportunity to 
challenge the university authorities and magnifying grievances 
for resort to strikes and violent demonstrations Even now we see 
that political techniques like hmng of ‘ toughs”, destruction of 
properly and pressurising of those sitting on the fence, are used 
by students to secure their ends 


Areas of participation 

While there is no controversy regarding the participation of 
students in all activities which have a direct bearing on student 
life as for instance, hostel administration sports and co-curri- 
cular activities, student participation in policy making bodies 
of the universities like the syndicate, senate, academic council 
and boards of studies has still to receive recognition of the 
academic community What is needed is a dialogue between the 
students and the university authorities regarding the degree and 
nature of student invoI\cmcnt and the demarcation of the areas 
of agreement on this issue 

Similarl>, in the case of colleges, student participation in the 
governing body will come m due course But it should be borne 
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m miad that if participation ,s to be meaningfuf, students should 
have the status of “full members’* and not * coopted members" 
or m an advisory capacity They should have the right to injliatc 
the agenda and the right to Vote They should ha\e access to all 
the relevant papers and should have an opportunity to express 
therr views fully and influence thcdccisionm a democratic manner 
Moreover, the representation of students should be adequate 
and cfTeciive NoUonal representation of a few students— as for 
instance in the Universiiy of Sussex, 2 student reprcscnfafiies 
out of 175 on the Court and 7 out of 117 on the Senate— will not 
produce any tangible result It is suggested that student repres 
cntatjDn on the decision malmg bodies will not only ser^c as a 
training ground for youth leadership but also democratise the 
administrativeset up 

■proposed corapulsorj participation 

Public interest in student involvement has increased on sccouni 
of frequent demonstrations and agitations Mr Madhu Limaje 
introduced a bill in theLoL Sabha on 2!$t February, }P69,Bamely 
the University Grants Commission Amendment Bill (1969) 
Under this bill it is proposed to secure student participation m 
a V cry active manner m all the decision making bodies both at the 
university and college levels In the statement of objects, Mr 
Madhu Limaye stated that at thcprcscnl time the Parliament 
IS not authons^ to pass any fan in respect of unisersit) education 
in the States Hones er, the UGC has the ponersand the resources 
to secure improvement in the quality of uni\ersit> education as 
ncllas their odministration The Central Covernmentbasthrough 
the UGC secured such improvement through the proper use of 
the Commission’s power to male grants lo Sutc universities. 
Thebill Jayson the UGC the additional duiv of making recom- 
mendations to the State universities in respect of compulsory 
setting up of university and college unions, establishment of 
joint teacher student committees and association of students 
representatives with the decisionmaking bodies of the univcr- 
stt> According to him, these m-asurcs mil remove the sense of 
frustration among the students and create a healthier acadcnc 
life 
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Under the bill, it is proposed that students unions should be 
compulsorily set up in all colleges and universities All students 
wiH be members of the union, but if anybody desires to opt out, 
he will be permitted to do so Only students will be allowed to 
run the unions Secondly the bill will enable the necessary 
amendment of the University Acts to provide for participation of 
students in the university bodies like the Executive Council, the 
Court, the Academic Council etc The bill also lays on the UGC 
the duty of recommending to the State unnersities the parti- 
cipation of students in decision making bodies Thirdly, there 
IS a provision for mandatory setting up of teacher student 
committees at the university and college levels for discussing 
university and college affairs and making suggestions to the 
appropriate college and university bodies In view of the disrup- 
tive activities of some university unions, the UP Stale has recently 
abolished the compulsory membership of students union If 
Limaye’s bill is passed, it might create difficulties in Centre 
State relations 

Expenmcotatioa 

Themajonty of Vice Chancellors of Indian universities do not 
seem to be in favour of student participation in decision making 
bodies, according to information gathered by the UGC So far 
Kerala University has permiltcd three student members to sit on 
the senate under section 15 of the Kerala Urivcrsity Act, 1969 
Cochin University has given representation to students both on 
the Senate and the Academic Council Bihar and Rajasthan 
States have agreed to allow student participation in the adminis- 
tration of universities m their areas Bombay Umversity has also 
permitted student representation on its Senate Andhra Univ ersily 
recently amended its code to enable Us graduates to contest to 
the Senate The alumni below the age of 35 and who are not 
far removed m lime from their own student days could possibly 
provide fresh ideas to the academic community For this reason 
some universities have provision for representatives of 
registered graduates on one or the other body of the umversity 

It may not be easy to follow the example setup by some 
American and Austrahan universities allowing substantial 
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student pariicjpalion on responsible bodies of the universities 
Though student participation is desirable in principle, it is 
necessary to choose senior students because a majority of the 
aiudcnis enter the university at the age of sixteen when they arc 
not quite mature, as compared with students in the West The 
Chairman of the UGC recently stated that student participation 
in university and college affairs such as formulation and imple- 
mentation of development programmes, hostel management and 
maintenance of discipline is dcsirab/c But as regards curriculum 
and development of theunivcrsiiies. students have little direct 
responsibility, though tbeif vicus should be obtained and consi 
dered carefully In the case of appointments, promotions and 
administrative matters, students' ptesenee would be ‘ inappro- 
priate but there should be opportunities to discuss the general 
principles with them 

Gajendragadkar committee report 

\ committee appointed by the UCC on the governance of 
universities under the chairmanship of Dr PB Cajendragadkar 
submitted its report in June 1971 li contaim the latest recomm 
cndations regarding student participation in the decision making 
bodies of universities The Committee has recommended that 10 
to 15% of the total number of members of the Court (senate) 
may he students One third of the members of the Court shall 
be from the students union and the student council, one third 
elected by students of icadcmtc merit, and the remaining one 
third shall represenf the Games Committee, Social Service 
Committee and Cultural Programme Committee of the univer- 
sity and the associations for extra cunncular activities The term 
of membership for student members will be one year It has 
however ruled out student partiapation in the Executive Council 
and the Academic Council The Committee felt that by giving 
representation on the Court thestudents will get acquainted with 
the broad ndminisiraliveproblcmsfacing the university, including 
Its budget and finances Moreover, they will have the right of 
electing members of the Executive Council from the Court and 
they can play a decisive part in such an election under certain 
circumstances These seem to be retrograde suggestions, because 
the Education Commission itself «)iiceded the principle of 
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student pait.c,pat,on at all levels, even ‘';i^“ts^red 
cil* In this connection the Education , levels 

"The pnnciple that good ideas tendency to 

of heirarchy must be recognised and respected „,jy 

attach importance to ideas and posiuons 

emanate from persons who happen to hold ™P°'‘ ^ 

IS unhealthy and particularly out of place in a un ^ 
they must be judged objectively and on their intrinsic merit f 

The Committee further recommended the °est 

Student Advisory Committee for each faculty w the 

Its views on academic matters like the 

content of syllabus, thepattemofinstructionan ” p 

This committee will consist of the Dean the Head ol t 
department, one student elected by the studen students 

graduate department and half of the number o .-demically 

to be normnated by the Dean f™” the 
ouutanding students With regard to '>>' ° of 
Centre of study, the Committee recommended the J^pp 

joint teacher-student committees of departments ^ 
assigned for the limited role of students m 
making bodies is the need to modermse and upgrad j 

mstrueuon-a matter with which the students are ^ 

and therefore can make no contribution in the matter q ^ 

understandable if students are excluded from 
matters relaUng to adnussions, appointments. P™® ’ 

setting of question papers and evalnation, as such 
a professional responsibility which properly belongs to teac 
and admmistratprs 

The Gajendragadkar Committee also 
estabhshment of a Student Council} The functions of toe Co 
ate to consider the rules regarding discipline, NCC, , 

health and welfare, hostel management and alhed “ 

to make recommendations to toe Executive and Acaoem^^ 
Counals in relation to courses of instruction and toe “'P°',. 
life of the university The council will be composed of 


• Education Commission Report p 297 

•f Ibid p 327 j n 45 

i UGC Repcrlo/theConamtteeanCoyenumeeofUnnersilies,P 
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President, Vice President and Secretary of the Students Union, 
the Secretary of the Students Advisory Comniittee of each faculty, 
ten elected students and five students nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor This IS entirely diiferejit from the joint consultative 
committee of teachers and students envisaged by the Education 
Commission The student council will meet at least three times 
c\ery year and make its recommendations to the Executive and 
the Academic Councils It appears that the Committee has been 
rather conservative in jts approach to the question of student 
participation 

The world is moving very fast and unless the moderate 
recommendations already made by the Education Commission 
are implemented, the students impatience may lead to an intcn 
siTication of their demand till a stage may come when any 
dialogue between the students and the university aufhontics 
may become impossible it is, therefore, desirable that while 
there is yet time, student participation at all levels— m a small 
way to begin with— may be conceded without further delay 
We live in an age of democracy, and students ore a vital part of 
the academic community To say that students will utilise their 
representation for lowering academic standards is to prejudge 
the issue A beginning has to be made immediately, as it is only 
when pmposals are made for setting up s siudcols couacd that 
the student body will be pacified It is therefore suggested that to 
start with, students may have one representative on the Executive 
Council, 10% of the seats on the Academic Council and 10 to 
15% seats on the Court With regard to Faculties and 
Departments, the establishment of joint teacher student commi- 
ttees will serve the purpose AM these measures may be phased 
in such a manner that the students are convinced about the 
earnestness of the authorities to introduce student participation 
at all levels The recommendations of the Gajendragadkar 
Committee with regard to the inachincry for direct and indirct 
election of student representatives on different academic bodies 
may serve as guidebnes and may perhaps be modified to suit the 
needs of individual universities 

A university may lay down that 50% of the student represen- 
tatives, be elected or nominated by the Umon and the rcmaimng 
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50% be nominated by the FaniUy In case of an anibating um\cr‘ 
sity, the student representatives may be elected by an electoral 
college consisting of union presidents of all affilialcd colleges 
The joint staff student committee may consist of 12 members on 
50 50 basis, students being nominated by the Union and teachers 
being nominated by the Vice-Chancellor (or Principal in the 
case of a college) 

It mil be necessary to lay doivn some qualifications for students 
seeljng election to the important bodies of the university These 
qualifications may be (1) only post graduate students or students 
m the final year will be eligible for selection, (2) that students 
will cease to be members of these bodies as soon as they leave 
the university or cease to be students Casual vacancies for less 
than six months may be filled up by the Vice Chancellor from 
amongst a panel of students prepared by the Union 

It may be necessary to lay down a code of conduct for students 
m order to make their paniapalion in university affairs smooth 
and rewarding The students will have to take a pledge to respect 
the constitution of the university, to desist from destroying 
university property, to eschew violence and arson on the 
campus If they violate their pledge, they will be treated as ordi- 
nary law breakers and not let ofT as juvenile dehnqueals In this 
connection the Gajendragadkar Committee wrote * When 
students studying on the university campus become violent, we 
must always remember that we are dealing with the anger of 
impressionable young persons, who may be acting under external 
influences or blindly protesting against alleged gncvanccs, 
and they may, therefore, have to be dealt with as adolscents who 
arc emotionally disturbed temporarily or psychologically 
lU adjusted or maladjusted Even so, it is important to emphasise 
that the commission of acts of violence carmot be condoned, 
merely because the pcr*ons who co mmi t such acts are young 
impressionable students of the university IfiheVicc Chancellor 
and his associates find (hat the situation has gone completely 
beyond control, and a law and order problem faces them m all 
Its nakedness, full assistance of the State authonties must be 
requisitioned • 

• U C C. of theCoiKnttUeeonGowernaiiceof Unxerstt(rs,P 
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U has been seen that on many occasions students have indulged 
m murderous attacks and wanton destruction of public 
property and no action has been taken against them for their 
transgressions Moreover, the students must realise that resort 
to stnies and demonstrations ts pennissifafe only after negotia 
lions and peaceful methods have failed Ifthis gentleman’s agree* 
ment between the students and university authorities is observed, 
student participation will lead to a healthy cooperation between 
the administrators and the students It will foster a sense of 
responsibility among the student representatives and thereby 
help ID the training of youth leadership In the present context, 
unless early and concrete steps are taken to win the confidence 
of the student community, student unrest like a festering sore 
will eat into the vitals of theacademic hfconthecampus It may 
perhaps be necessary to amend the university Acts to permit 
student parUcipalion, and this has to be done quickly to create a 
peaceful and healthy climate on the campus 



13. Segregation of Sexes in 
Indian Universities 


DR. SANTOKH SINGH ANANT 


A GREAT amonntofinteresthasbwnetpressedrectDtlyinlhe 

ptenomeoonofstodentunrcstinlndia Educatioiusisandso- 
cialscjenUstsha\eofrered\anousexplaDations Thcproblem has 
been investigated both by Indians and foreigners* An important 
factor m the causation of unrest nr , the sexual frustrations re- 
sulting from the segregation of the sexes has often been ignored 
Only one author hints at this problem and considers sexual frus- 
tration as a basic cause of student indisaplmet 

The segregation of the sexes inmost spheres of human activity 
IS widely prcsalent m India. In most Indian homes, “the v-omen 
still remain quite apart when the man of the house in entertaining 
male guests and usaall> only relatives visit each other as coupIes”J 

• (a) S Kakar and K. Chow dhiy ConPict end Choice 1970 
(6) L.S Fuear The Ccn/I el of Generation 1969 
(r) A.D Ross Studeni Unrest in India 1969 
t I_S Fusar Op eiU, p 220 
} AJ5 Ross Op ciU, p 207 


ISO 
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The boys and girls and men and women are socially segregated 
We observe this m separate institutions for boys and girls in 
most parts of the country Even in co-educationalinstituhons, 
there is virtual segregation For example, Ross racniions the 
tsise of a co*cducational college lo Bangalore m which ‘ boys have 
their classes m the morning and the girls have theirs m the after* 
noon At college functions, the traditional pattern of the girls 
sitting on one Side of the hall and the boys on the other side js 
followed They enter and leave (he college by different doors • 
In some of the girls* colleges, policemen are posted at the gate 
We can see the phenomenon of segregation in adult society at 
the tunc of religious functions la temples, political meetings, 
social gatherings, etc In all these functions, there arc separate 
seating arrangements for men and women I have found the same 
segregationprevaiUdgamong Indians abroad / e loU K ,U S A , 
Canada, etc The segregation of the sexes is ’ so complete in 
India that very few Indians yet understand or accept the idea 
of friendship between the two sexes’ t 

I 

In the course of development, the individual passes through 
infancy, childhood andsdolescencc During the childhood period 
he learns pbysica), mental, etnovonal and social sbJJs to cope 
with his environment During this period he also develops hts 
identity or self-concept In other words he learns about himseir, 
his relations with others and forms an idea about himself as a 
pereon Self-concept develops largely through the perceptions 
and evaluations ofolhcrs We develop a view of ourselves through 
the ‘ looking glass ’self, /e. through others’ view of ourselves 
Thus one’s self concept is a good indication of one s adjustment 

and mental health Lack, ofself esteem on the otherbandisalways 

an indication of stress, tension and poor adjustment hen the 
self-concept is positivcand realistic, thepersonis mentallv healthy 
and weW arfjersfed Tftc ieet^iws ot hmssnd prh leads so 
distorted and unrcalisticrdentitres If the boys and girls interact 
with one another during this penod, they will learn their res 
peclivc roles adequately During the early childhood period 

• A D Re« p 209 
f A D Ross PP 206-207 
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there is no segregation of boys and girls in India It is only towards 
the end of the childhood period that parents start enforcing con- 
trols Actually, this is the period when children are de\cloping 
social interaction skills If boys and girls are not allowed to 
interact with each other dunng this period, they w ould not develop 
the necessary social confidence which is necessary to deal efTectivc- 
ly with the members of the opposite sex in later life 

If a family has both boys and girls, the inter personal contact 
between brothers and sisters eliminates this problem to some 
extent That is probably the reason that in spite of the lack of 
opportunities for mutual contact, most men andwomen are still 
fairly well adjusted m their married life, though for many of them 
this adjustment comes through a penod of tnal and error, and 
possibly, of crises However, the situation is especially difficult 
for boys and girls who do not have sisters or brothers They do 
not find anyone m the family with whom they could interact on 
egalitarian basis The segregation of sexes dunng this period depn- 
ves the individual of a nccessaiy learning expenence, which is 
crucial m the development of a positive and realistic self'Concept 
Parents can help in solving this problem not by acting as directors 
and controllers, but as guides and fnends to their children 

In India, any contact between members of the opposite sex, 
whether it is during the adolescence or adult penod arouses sus- 
picion of the members of the community If adults see a boy and 
girl talking to each other or smiling at each other, their first 
conclusion is that they must be having sexual relations The 
young Indian women are still carefully guarded by their parents 
and wardens, and the bo>s exploit the opportunity when they 
find the girJs alone “The fnendship between college men and 
women is quite beyond the Indian parents’ comprehension, they 
tatiTitA, wntmt of hoys and girls going together as cotnpanion- 
ably as boys do with boys or girls with girls The picture of fnend 
ship they see in American or English movies or read about in 
books, seems to them always to be of a pronounced sexual nature 
and they firmly believe that this type of fnendship has only 
one aim — immoral behaviour”* In this connection rt may be 
noted that the Proctor of Karachi Umvcrsity issued recentl> an 

•AD Ross Op cif , p 2Q7 
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■order forbidding boys and girls not only from having conversation 
■with one another but also to maintain a distance of three feet 
between each other on the campus* 

The possible reasons for such an attitude on the part of adults 
■are the cultural tradition and the tack of sex education They 
never saw (heir parents, uncles aodaunts or grand parents socially 
mixing with other couples Thus, they cannot comprehend the 
idea of boys and girls having companionship relations As regards 
scK education the subject of sex is not misunderstood to such 
an extent in any other part of the world as it is in India Sex 
■education implies not only the knowledge of sex but also its 
discipline and training It will reduce the incidence of VD and 
unwanted babies However, parents never talk to their children 
-about this subject Even when they do, their own concepts ate 
so distorted and emotion ridden that they convey a wrong impres 
Sion to their children The child develops a view of sex being dirty 
■and something to be hidden The facts oflifc are tisualiy learned 
by the growing boy between the age of } 0 to 1 5 from a school mate 
oracousinofthesameage groupmaverydistortedform Accord* 
tng to a survey by Kakar and Chowdhry, the first reaction of the 
boyis that of shocked disbelief, oHen followed by the thought, 
■“even if this is true, my parents could never have indulged m 
such a filthy activity t Depnved of the most essential contacts 
with the members of the opposite sex, the boys' concept of the 
girls is mainly based on fantasy The girls are viewed not as 
persons but objects in the generally diffuse fantasies According 
to Kakar and Chowdhry, masturbation is universal during the 
first years of college lifcj Due to lack of proper sex education, 
the prevailing beliefs about the eflccts of masturbation are stiU 
archaic, hav ing their root in the traditional Hindu notion which 
equates 40-80 drops of milk with one drop of blood, and 40-80 
■drops of blood with one drop of semen Thus auto-eroticism 
leads to guUt feelings and remorse Excessive interest in masturba 
tionandconsequentgmltandrcmorsearenodoubt the end result 
of the suppression of normal boy girl friendship and lack of 
adequate sex education 

• Youth Chrontetf So 45 (New DcKif t9Tl) 
t kak’r anJ Chowdhry p 61 
i Ibid p 65 
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II 

Though the adults may think that by keeping the boys and 
girls apart, they are ehminating the problems which would arise 
from their free mixing the facts may be quite contrar> As boys 
and girls are kept apart, they tend to meet one another secretl> - 
As these are the few ‘stolen moments’ which they may not get 
for a long time, they want to take maximum advantage of the 
situation Many a times it has been observed that girls in such 
situations do not know what to do As they have never interacted 
with boys on a companionship basis, they lack the soaal skills 
which would help them to tackle the situation As a clinical ps) cho- 
logist, I have come across several cases where whenc\er a boy 
wanted to force his intentions on the girl, the girl just froze, i e. 
she could not fight back or cry for help 

A classic case in this respect is that of a college girl who was 
referred to me with symptoms of severe depression This girl camfr 
from a family which did not have a male child Like many others, 
she was brought up without any sex knowledge or education 
The only thing she had learned from some source was that if 
a man physically touched a gitl, she was spoiled for anyone else 
One evening when she was retunungfrom college, a boy who was 
after her for many months and towards whom she had been 
unresponsive, caught her and embraced her from behind She 
was very much disturbed and thought from that day onward 
that she was spoiled She might have even mentioned this to the 
boy, but she did not relate this incident to her parents The boy 
took full advantage of her innocence One day he told her that 
she should go with him so that they can talk things over When he 
solemnly promised not to touch her, she agreed to go with him in 
his car He took her to an isolated place and molested her She 
tried to fight back but did not shout for fear of scandal Due td 
lack of sex education she did not even understand the full signifi* 
cance of what was happening to her As she did not talk about 
It to anyone, the same boy took advantage of her twice again and 
could have coniinued had he not been Jailed m an accident 
(natural justice, perhaps) Had this girl been given proper sex 
education, and had she known men as persons and not as objects 
to be feared, she could have saved her honour The above situation 
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«ouW not have occurred if she had previously known boys as 
jfitfnds and companions and Ihe tradition of superiority of men 
bad not stood in her way 

Wc often hear and read about sexual immorality in the West 
Most of these reports are exaggerated As boys and girls know 
each other as friends and are seen together in theatres and at 
other places, the observers (from India) usually form a wrong 
impression based on their own thinking on the subject The inci- 
dence of premarital intercourse is about 50% m the girls who 
marry by the age of 25 In spite of complete freedom of the sexes 
throughout childhood and adolescence, the premarital relations 
during the early teens is quite rare — only 3% of all girls have such 
relations by the age of fifteen* I suspect that the incidence may 
not be lower in India during thispenod m spite of stnet segrega* 
tion 

The girls’ concept of boys is also unrcabstic They tend to see 
them as sex hungry creatures with whom contact should be avoided 
as far as possible Even in the most metropolitan campuses* 
eg, Delhi University, one occasionally sees groups of boys and 
girls together Usually, boys roam about with boys and girls with 
girls The groups of boys , however, are often seen taunting girls 
when they pass by them This was one of the problems mentioned 
by girl students at the time of tbe student elections during July- 
August 1971 Several girls pointed out that they would like to 
elect those students as leaders who could protect them from the 
taunts and abusive language of the boys If the adults, instead of 
worrying about norma! boy girl companionship, could control 
these roadside Romeos (which, by the way, are their own sons) 
they would perform an invaluable service to tbe cause of morality 

What about young peoples* desires for association with one 
another ? According to Ross, “The boys will say that they don t 
want to go with girls, but th^ will often stand for a long time, 
josf watoftmg them leaywg tbar houses, or comwg bock from 
college They are too shy to talk to them, but they get funous 
if they see them (girls) talking wth another (male) student They 
get jealous if they see them getting attention from anyone else’'! 

* J L McOiry Homan Sexsahty J?67, p 224 . 
t A D Ross Op cU . P 2t2 
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■E\en their teasing the girls is a desperate reaction bom out of the 
depnvauon of normal companionship 

The dilemma of students who want to base girl friends can be 
seen in the report of one of Ross* respondents 

“At present* I hare no girl fnend at college whom I can take 
ouL There are only a few whom 1 can smile at Some girls near 
my home often come to my bouse to borrow books or other things 
My parents do not object to them, but if I took out girls whom 
they did not know, they would certainly bang me like anything 
I am \cry keen to talk to and go with girls, but what can I do 

Some people say that allowing boys and girls to hate com- 
pamonship relationships dunog the adolescent penod w ould lead 
to complete sexual hberty and irresponsible behaviour. This 
may be true if v. e do not provide proper sex education and prepare 
the young men and women for responsible behaviour m this 
respect If bo>s and girls are all allowed to interact freely and 
develop fnendship relations, there is less likelihood of unequal 
and often forced interaction in the sexual sphere There are seteral 
factors which would act as deterrent to sexual liberties 

(0 The females usually adhere to the traditional concepts 
and salues more closely As they are actual victims in the 
case of sexual violence, they would be better prepared to 
protect Ihemseh es, if they Imew how to deal with men 

( 1 ) The fear of pregnant, the traditional concepts of chastity 
and desire to wait until mamage will present the girls 
from engaging m sexual relations with their boy-fnends 
Inspite of the freedom between members of the two sexes 
in the West, a majonty of girls in America tend to remain 
Virgin until their inamaget The social sanctions in the 
Case of loss of Mrgimiy and pregnancy arc much stronger 
m India and will act as a pov erful delerrant to sexual 
liberties As ours is a “shame ’ culture opposed to 


•AD Roil Op cjt, p 3J0 
1 J U McCary Op ou, p 3)5 
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“gujU” culture,* dishoaoor which results from the aboNc 
js a strong cheek 

(ill) The segregation of the sexes by society deprives the >oulh 
of the release of their pent up emotional enerpes through 
normal non-sexual contacts ft is widely known that if 
you suppress something, ii comes back with manifold 
force Similarly, the young people and particular!) bo>s, 
react violently to this suppression They not onl> act 
aggressively in the sexual sphere but their aggression also 
spreads to other spheres of life We can find this in student 
unrest and indisciphne Such a consequence is a logical 
result of the frustration and is borne out hv psjeholopcal 
theories and researcht No doubt frustration caused by 
scvual segregation is a factor in student unrest Man) 
a times, the college boys would start an ccitation on the 
slightest pretext just to impress the gtrls Ifthc) areslloued 
to know and understand girls, they will not need these 
crutches Thus by removing artificial barriers between 
bo)s and girls, we may al*o reduce the incidence of student 
protests and unrest. 

If (he aggression is turn-d inward it leads to depression 
Due to the confusion caused b) tbe incowiiteney of sex 
knowicdce the joung man or wonan nu) also develop 
neurotic svrnptomi ec anxieties tensions, hj-stena 
obsessive compulsive neurosis e*c The segregation of 
sexes thus afreets ihepb}»»C3landn“RiaJbe3llhof>outh 
as well as their studies 


(n) If there is no segregation and boj-s ard girh meet cre 
atiotber open!) , the adults can even supervise them be'ier 

III 

At present, no sj^tenaiic courses in sex ed jcation ard fanlj 
rebtionships arc ofTcreJ by Indun umvers tics The chud'eo 
coHccl their information in x very distorted wa) which rairs 


* Pjvtd RcjciUB The CiwrS 19*7 _ . , , 

t S f vt tVr TV Fwlrj Iin— , rntir^ /-sT 
iwt m JJ’JC 
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sex a Uboo*5ubject Because of cultural suppression of this im- 
portant DCti, young people tend to develop a distorted picture 
and behaviour la this area In a survey of umversity students 
in the 60s, it was found that a majority of students did not 
hav e proper sex knowledge even at that age and required informa- 
tion on this subject*. 

Jt IS necessary that w e offer appropriate courses in sex education 
and family relationships not only in the umversities but also in 
schools Sex education should begin around the 7th grade in 
school These courses will also benefit the parents if t^ey are 
offered in adult education centres in addition to the regular schools 
and colleges 

In order to plan a course m the above area and to assess the 
desires of young people, the counselling departments in schools 
and universiiiescanbeofsomehclp The counselling department 
should undertake a survey of all the students to determine . 

(1) The nature and extent of mutual contact between bo>5 and 
girls 

(2) The nature and amount of mutual contacts they would 
like to have and their attitude toward segregation of sexes 
in soaety 

(3) The nature and amount of ihcir knowledge about sex and 
distortions therein 

(4) The cornmoa questions about sex and about interpersonal 
relations between males and females 

As these >oung men and women are going to be the future 
citizens and controllers of the destiny of the nation, they should 
develop a healthy outlook on life, including sex They should 
Jearn to know each other as partners and peers, rather than mere 
sexual objects 

The results of these surveys can be used to develop courses in 
sex education and family rrlabonships which may include the 

• ftjxhalrrUBJ Fttrankft Ih titiftt 
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fojlowing topics 

0) Adolescence and its problems, 

(») Physiologyofsex, 

(nO Emotional and psychological aspects of love and sex, 

(n) The place of love in marriage, 

0 ) The relationships between love and sex, 

(vi) Pregnancy Us bioji^cal, emotional and social aspects, 
<i/i) The information about birth control measures and teebn)- 
ques, 

0 III) Diseases associated with sex, iheir causes and treatment, 

(rx) Child reanng techniques, 

Cx) Family as an iDStitutionandsocialinteraction mthe family 

"For the guidance of the educationists who would like to develop 
a course in their institutions, a reading list is suggested* 

•(e) Aofhooy, Rey TAeTteMger't to Sexaa/ Aoarmfft, 1963 

(h) Bd), R R Martlage and Family lirleratlien 1963 
(e) Bonaparte M Femalt Stxuat ty, 1963 

i.d} Csprio FS , Mozes, E afldDengrovc E Stx Education Library, 
1964 

(/) Chapman, O D The Feminine Mind end Body, 1967 
(/) Clark, L Iflastrated Sex Altos 1964 

iy) DcMsrUno M F (E«J > S/rool Behaviour and FersonaUty Ckarae- 
Iffulicj, 1966 

(S) Flinagan, G L. Nine Months ef Life 1962 
<0 Johnson WR 6(rjc Ei/ucfflwff, 1963 

(!) Llyod C.W Human Krprodutiion and Sexual BehaUour, 1964 
(k) McCary.CL Human SexHohiy, 1967 

(0 Master WH and Johnson. VE //ama»5eXBo/ J?«powf, 1966 

(m) Masters. W H and Johwon, V E. Human Sexual inadequacy 
1970 

(n) Packard Vance The Sexual f*7ti&fness 1970 

(o) Rewhen, Ds»7d Eieo'/Awip J»B»i«/fo AflOH- U6 ob 1 *Jf, 

<p) Sexual Behai umr (a montMy published by InicmaiicmatPobliationi. 

Jnc. 299 Park Ave , New York) 

(<7) A{edlcalAfpecisafHumanSrxuiday(imoiiiiy.r>MaboS fromUSA) 

(r) Journal ef Sex ReieorcA 
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Some people may argue that the above proposals will result 
in apennissive environment tn Indian universities and consequent 
decline m morality I should emphasise here that in all educational 
efTorts m this area we have to emphasise the concept of individual 
responsibility and clearly point out the place of sex in human 
relationships The references which have been suggested for the 
course are mainly western publications These should be used 
by the instructor for his guidance and necessary additions and 
modifications m the materials should be made to suit Indian 
conditions Dunng the course, it should be stressed that the logical 
place of sex is m marriage and that any other type of relationship 
whether it ispremantal or extra mantal is not only against cultural, 
moral and religious codes of behaviour, but also leads to dire 
social consequences The instructor should clearly indicate the 
consequences of a pre-mantal relationship, especially for the girl, 

I e , the loss of virginity, the possibility of pregnancy (in spite of 
all the birth-control measures) and social dishonour I have dis- 
cussed this subject elsewhere* 

Even if, in the initial stages, we may find an apparent and, 
most probabl>, a pseudo increase in the pre-mantal sexual activi- 
ties, this is a better Situation than the one which prevails at present, 
if adults continue to look at the friendship relations with sus- 
picions How ev er, if they trust tbcir children, teach them individual 
responsibility and equip them with proper sex education there 
IS very little likelihood of any senous problem As the bo>s and 
girls learn to know one another as persons with their individual 
identities, we will find that they would establish compamonship 
relations without any problems arising from such contacts 

We have discussed the problem of the segregation of sexes in 
Indian society and particularly in Indian umversities We have 
referred to the harmful efifects of depriving the young people ofi 
normal companionship relations and have argued that any dangers 
{e g of sexual liberties) resulUng from freedom of boys and girls 
to establish friendship relations is outweighed by the harmful 
effects of swretive sexual adventures of jouog people, especially 
hoi's, which virtually spoil the lives of numerous young women- 
* SS Atunt "Premantal Sexual laterccune, I’reei Len (Punjabi) ^ 
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We have also referred to the relationship between frustration 
resulting from segregation and student unrest and mental 
health problems The rational approach to this problem is not 
to keep young people apart, but to gne them proper sex education 
and emphasise the need for responsible behaviour m this sphere 

As more and more young men and women study together 
in institutionsofhigherleammg.norktogetherinthelaboratones, 
‘offices, workshops and business houses, and participate in the 
gigantic task of development of national resources, they will 
refuse to accept the artificial barriers between them In order to 
help them tg develop healthy and positive attitudes towards each 
other, we should remove those bamers, which force them to meet 
secretly and deprive them of opportunities for friendly coopeni~ 
tion 



14. Women in Indian Universities 


DR. SUSHILA MEHTA 


I N recent years, the presence of a large number of women on 
the campuses of a few big universities m cities like Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta, creates the impression that the Indian uni- 
versities are fast turning mto institutions of women In many 
universities the predominance of women in Arts faculties is most 
pronounced For example, m Delhi University, of the 1,800 
students reading for the M A degree, about 70 per cent are 
women Talking about these changes, m the social lives of Indian 
women, the late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru once remarked 
“We talk of revolutions, political and economic And yet the 
greatest revolution in a country is the one that affects the status 
and living conditions of women It is in so far as our revolution 
has affected our women that it is basic I believe it has done so, 
not perhaps in a dramatic, aggressive way but rather after the old 
Indian fashion of combining change with continuity And yet 
there have been many dramatic phases of this change m our 
time ” With the establishment of sovereign democratic republic 
of India — ^that is Bharat — ^the various processes of political. 
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economic and social changes which had been gradually emerging 
in Indian society during the first few decades of the present 
century, developed a new dynamism The impact of these social 
changes tvas more clearly seen in the social roles, position and 
outlook of women in modern Tndian society As in Russia, so in 
India, the political revolution has affected none more than 
perhaps tlic women in India Tbe new Consiitutioa which India 
adopted m 1950, gave every Indian woman of 21 the political 
right to vote, to contest elections and hold any public otBcc 
Article 15 of the Constitution has laid down that tbe State 
shall not discriminate against any citizen on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth Similarly, Article 16 of the 
Constitution guarantees that woroen shall suffer no discrjiai- 
nation on the basis of sex m matters of public and administrative 
services A nombar of legislaine measures have been passed for 
restriction oo child marriages, widow remarriage, unequal dis- 
tnbution of property between sons and daughters polygamy 
and disability of women seeling divorce Through recent legisla 
xion Indian women have acquired equal rights to hold property 
and get equal pay for equal work 

However, acquisition of rights on paper is one thing but their 
exercise in day to-day life is quite another One has to visit Indian 
villages and slums m cities to see the glaring discrepancies 
between the rights women have acquired and thcit actual living 
conditions A discerning observer would realise a number of 
irefined and sophisticated discrepancies even in enlightened 
Indian homes which he would hardly be able to understand 
For the new laws of political economic and social changes m 
India are superimposed on a society with thousands of years of 
■culture and a social structure based on the steel frame of the caste 
system Through centuries of cultural norms tbe society bad 
■developed strong traditions of male domination and complete 
subordination of women For all legal, economic or political 
matters women had no existence before Independence as free 
jndividuals in their own rights The social status and role of 
■women m traditional society was recognised only m relation to 
men Tbe traditional Hindu socteQr granted to women an inferior 
social status of daughter, wife or mother in relation to men 
In such a traditional society, therefore, the question of higher 
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education for women did not ansc In childhood, girls were to 
learn their household duties imitating their mothers There were 
a few highly learned women in ancient India, but they were 
so few and far between that they may be treated as exceptions 
rather than the rule The large masses of rural Indian women 
have remained illiterate, ignorant and under-privileged 

In the context of the tradition bound Indian society, therefore, 
a subject like women m Indian universities would sound like a 
revolutionary idea The very inception of the idea of education 
for women raised up a great controversy at the end of the last 
century Even the educated argued against higher education for 
women declaring that it was a sheer waste of money and resources 
Bethune College — the first college for women started in 
India — was established m 1879, through the efforts of a British 
missionary lady viz Miss Mary Carpenter m the teeth of sharp 
criticism and widespread public opposition Since then, public 
opposition hampered the growth of higher education for women 
at every stage In the first three decades of the present century, 
the progress of women’s education had remained so extremely 
slow that It was hardly noticed Even after three Five-Year Plans, 
literacy among women increased from 9 3 per cent m 1951 to 
12 per cent in 1961 and 18 47 percent in 1971 What it amounts 
to is that as late as the seventies of the 20th century, out of every 
hundred adult women in India, as many as 82 are illiterate 

In the beginning of the 20th century, with its slow pace of 
industrialisation and urbanisation m the country, all efforts for 
development of education for girls at higher levels remained 
slow and halting Girl’s colleges increased from 12 m 1901 02 
to 19 m 1921 22 and upto 59 in 1946-47 The number of girls 
increased from 169 m 1901 02 to 90S in 1921 and 23,304 in 1946- 
47 To a certain extent, it may be seen from the educational 
statistics that the tempo of women's higher education increased 
after Independence The number of colleges doubled m ten years 
from 1947 to 1957, the number ofeoKeges for women increased 
from 59 (m 1946-47) to 113 m 1956-57 In 1951, a special uni- 
versity for w omen was established at Bombay It has been named 
after its founder as Shrecmati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey 
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Women’s University The University is unique m so far as there 
ss no other of its kind all over the worfd ft caters to the needs 
or higher education for women m various fields like Arts courses 
including foi^ign languages, home science, teaching, nursing 
and library science It was in the sixties that progress ol higher 
cducauon for women gathered considerable momentum There 
tvas a ten fold increase m the number of women going to the 
colleges within the two decades from 1951^ to 196U70 The 
total number of women going to colleges which was 44,942 in 
1951-52 reached the figure of 5,43,82! in 3969-70 

Table I--I(iCTea$Ing TtrojK) of Wonttis Higher Education 
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Coedacation 

As may be seen from the above figures that when India became 
politically independent, the number of girls going for higher 
education kept increasingby leaps and bounds However, it was 
not possible to open up new colleges for women at many places 
in towns andmofussil centres where girls were residing Under 
these circumstances a large number of girls had to join boys* 
colleges. Out of the total number of 23,304 girls going to colleges 
m 1946-47, as many as 12,S91 had joined boys* colleges These 

trends towards coeducation atcollegiate level aroused some heated 
controversies, for the question of coeducation was viewed 
differenlly m different parts of the country In tradition bound 
raofussil area the parents regarded the problems of co education 
with grave apprehensions The delicate situation created by 
coming together of young boys and girls at a tender age m colleges 
posed three different problems for consideration of parents, 
teachers and educational administrators From the sociological 
point of view, the bringing together of both sexes at the sensitive 
and explosive age of youth bad many difficult social and 
psychological imphcaiions In tradition-bound communities 
in India, where women lived m seclusion and observed purdah, 
the two sexes were segregated in such a way that men and women 
lived in two different worlds Artificial segregation created many 
problems due to lack of understanding between men and women, 
infcnonty complex among women and double moral standards 
among men* The norms and habits of segragation which were 
also earned into the colleges led to unhealthy cunosity m the 
minds of boys born out of strangeness and aloofness and ngi- 
dily on the part of girls University campuses suffered from 
depredaUons of boys engaged in eve teasing The other problems 
arose out of proximity and mutual attachment of boys and girls 
and their inability to get mamed due to restrictions and factors 
of caste and community 

On the other hand, there were a number of positive arguments 
in favour of coeducation Co-cducaiion provided natural 
opportunities for boys and girls to come together, thereby 

• Ti-M matter has been considered in detail in the previous article on 
-Seiresaticm of Sexes in Indian Universities '• 
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providing ocrasioiM of molual imtovlandine and rcspsct for one 
another Each sex gathers added dignity m the eyes of the other 
as mutual understanding removes unhealthy curiosity and 
morbid tendencies of teasing and annoyance From educational 
point of view if coeducation develops better adjustment and 
greater integration of personality of the students it is all the 
more desirable Moreover, there arc other practical difficulties 
and especially financial stringencies Establishing a special college 
for women requires huge sums of money and funds were scares 
in small rural communities Even the enthusiasts for women’s 
higher education realised that starting special women s colleges 
amounted to a wasteful duplication of existing facilities already 
provided for bo>-s Only in big cities like Delhi and Bombay, 
women’s colleges throve and established a reputation of their 
own In smaller communities, trends towards coeducation have 
grown and gathered fresh momentum after Independence 

Impact of university education 

In recent decades, the very fart that more and more women 
are taking to university education is in itself a significant social 
trend Though the number of university educated women in the 
countiy as compared to the vast masses of illiterate rural women 
is m microscopic mmonty, the impact of their activities is bound 
to affect the general ideas and social attitudes towards “proper 
place of Women ’ in society University education has a libera 
lising influence on the position and status of women in the family, 
the kinship groups and society m general Some arc impressed 
by the changes m styles in dress hair-do, fads and poses 
These are changes which might be called superficial m so far as 
they are transitory and do not affect the fundamental social 
structure of society On the other hand, a discerning student of 
sociology and psychology would note deviations of social roles 
of women which have released soao psychological processes but 
do not. attract itsuBtdiatft attenlvio, as no dramatic upsurge 
herald their on set However, their impact is far reaching on the 
basic social institutions The joint family and the kinship groups 
which arc the two basic institutions of Indian society are vitally 
affected by these deviaUons The impact of the deviaUons of 
social roles of women is cumulatiw and manfyiag la the Jong run 
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The cumulative impact of higher education for women on the age 
of marriage of girls is slow but far reaching. All the fifty “Western 
Educated Hindu Women” studied by Rama Mehta,* married 
between the age of nineteen and twcnly-five which is considerably 
higher than the age of marnage of girls in traditional society 
(14 to 15 years). 

Higher age of marriage in turn would affect many other norms 
and customs of marriage and family life such as the mode of 
selection of marriage partners, the exogamy of kinship groups, 
endogamy of caste and sub-caste groups, customs of dowry, 
bnde-pnee, customs of observing purdah, inter-relations with 
the in-laws etc Of the fifty “Western-Educated Hindu Women” 
studied by Rama Mehta, fony two had arranged marriages but 
the methods of selection of marriage partners varied and in all 
cases parents consulted the girls about their choices Eight women 
had boys of their own choice approved by their parents These 
educated women “realised that they were no longer as dependent 
on men and submissne to their authority as the earlier genera- 
tions”, says Rama Mehta and she goes on, “these women saw 
themselves as individuals with views of their own. Basically 
they did not accept the idea that woman was the weaker sex 
though they enjoyed being treated as such They did not put the 
same emphasis as their mothers did on self-sacrifice and self- 
effacement, m spite of being reared to value these qualities ” 
This study also revealed that the position of mother-in-law m 
these families had greatly changed She was no longer the domi- 
nant influence m the family. The fifty respondents unanimously' 
condemned the dowry system as traditionally practised 

Higher education which widens the horjzon of women’s world 
and deepens her social consciousness also cacomragAS lodivi- 
duahstjc attitudes These new individualistic attitudes are bound 
to affect the structure of India’s large, joint and patriarchal 
families The difficulties of reconciling different temperaments 
due to different levels of education and different levels of western 
influence and weakened sense of family obligations and lack 
of faith in cherished values of joint family are reflected in the 

• Jlama Mehta The Western Edueaua Hindu Woman, 1970 
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social statistics of family life It is becoming increasingly a 
practice m man> joint families to dissolve into component 
nuclear families on the death of the father or both the parents 
when property is divided, and each son taking his share, sets up 
his own separate establishment Fissipanous tendencies in India’s 
large joint families \\ere noticed early by social thinkers who 
dq>lored them The process seems to have been accelerated m 
the last few decades due to various socio-economic factors In 
a sample survey it was found that 78% of working women were 
against the joint family system The consequences of the changes 
in the structure and fanction of the joint family would be far- 
reaching on the socio-economic life of the community There 
t$ no doubt that such developments are virtually affecting (he 
social status and social roles of young married women in Indian 
society In the traditional joint family, a young married girl 
entered the house of her father in Jaw at a very tender age with a 
social status lower than the younger siblings of her husband 
Shehadnovoiceinthemanagementoffamilyaffairs Sanctihcdby 
scriptures and much sung in the folklores of rural communities, 
the daughter in law role of (he younguoman was cnicialin the 
family system It was also a penod full of stresses and strains m 
the life of a young married girl She was under the exacting dis- 
cipline of her mother m law who had the dominating mllucncc 
on the joint family circle In (he nuclear family on the other hand 
the role ofa married woman as daughter in law was greatly modi- 
fied or even eliminated A married girl now entered the nuclear 
family with full rights and responsibilities to manage bcrfamilv 
budget and bring up her children according to her own ideas 

The degree of cmamcipalioo of women from their traditional 
roles would depend on vanous factors such as the educational 
level of her husband the economic conditions of the familj and 
the rural or urban habitat of the family Women with higher 
cduealjon arc mainly concentrated m urban areas they generally 
belong to richer and higher strata of society or at least middle 
class socio-economic groups However, the level of education 
of the woman herself is the cruaaJ initial factor m most of the 
deviatJonsofsocialrolMofwomcnasthey occur and it might 
also aficct later deviations The number of those who relapse 
back into ‘ traditional roles” would be larger among those women 
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who could not go to the university As a group the univereity* 
educated women are more emancipated from old traditions and 
customs, superstitions and taboos They are more secular and. 
modem in outlook Most of them do not observe purdah They 
generally mix freely with men Their activities are not always 
confined to their own homes 

As more and more women enter universities every year, the 
controversy is gaming ground in regard to the usefulness of 
various courses and subjects studied by women in Arts colleges 
Questions are often asked as to how these courses and cumcula. 
help women to play iheir new social roles efficiently A system 
of higher education which was mainly viewed as a process of 
refinement and v, estemizaiion for the daughters of the richer and 
upper classes of society can no longer cater to the needs of tho 
girls of middle classes and lower imddle classes It is being: 
increasingly realised by the parents of middle class families 
that the Bachelor and Master of Arts degrees obtained by their 
daughters after years of college education leave much to be 
desired Even for the daughters of upper class families the 
courses in Arts colleges hardly prepare them for their increasingly 
complex social roles m society It is for this reason that there 
a great rush today for degrees in Home Science and Home 
Management Graduates in Home Science have found jobs as 
teachers and as dietitians and nutrition experts Even so institutes 
for training women in the skills which they will be required to 
display after marriage arc sorely needed Short term courses 
for the girls from the upper strata of society have recently been 
started m women’s polytechnics to prepare them to play the 
role of modem house-wives and elegant hostesses Switzerland 
IS famous for such ‘finishing’ institutes where awkward teenage 
girls arc transformed into elegant ladies They are taught how to 
dress with taste, how to walk elegantly, cook delicious dishes, 
decorate the home, make flower-arrangements, talk about the 
latest fashions in art and music and devise new modes to enter- 
tain their friends with cordiality and style 

Realising the futility of the courses offered m Arts colleges, 
some courageous modem girls prefer specialised training to 
liberal professions Indeed technical professions have posed 
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clialltfngcs to the adventurous young rndiao girls Such pro- 
fessionally trained women ate more radical than tlie women with 
Arts degrees For these women have not only absorbed new 
ideas but also become independent so as to, organise their 
personal and social lues according to modem trends To the 
young asptnng Indian girls professions andcareershaveprowded 
wonderful opportunities to enhance their social status and 
acquire added social prestige as useful and valuable members of 
society As a TtsuU of their professional status they arc endowed 
with competence to defy any attempts to force on them old and 
traditional norms of social behaviour They not only demand and 
get more equitable position in the family and as equal partners 
m marriage but in addition they have a social status and role as 
independent personalities outside the family and kinship groups 
The needs for trained lady doctors, nurses, teachers, social 
workers, etc are so great in modern Indian society that all 
restrictions and prejudices against women working outside their 
homes have eroded Professionally trained women are actually 
treated with great respect and considered as valuable members 
of society 

In the beginning it was difficult for young girls to move out of 
the beaten tracks of their traditional social roles m conservative 
rural communities The family norms and even general social 
climate was not favourable to the young girls aspiring for new 
careers But the need for trained lady doctors was great in tradi 
tional society suffenng from aberrations of child marriages, 
maternal mortality and child mortality Pue to these crying 
problems the first profession which attracted Indian women was 
the medical profession However, there were no facilities for 
training in medicine for women Jn India m the last century 
Efforts were made to secure admission for women m mens 
medical colleges m Madras It was only m 1875, for the first time, 
that four wonjen were adoutted to men’s medical college in 
Madras In the eighties of the last century a great agitation was 
afoot in Calcutta to get women admitted to Calcutta Medical 
College However, Bengali public opmioo was not yet ripe for 
such a move After five years of vigorous agitation, women were 
admitted to Calcutta Medical College m 1885 Grant Medical 
College in Bombay started admitting women from 1883 In 
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1931, there were 3000 women medical practitioners m India 
Their number rose to 5,000 m 1941 According to a Health 
Survey Report, there were 7,000 nurses m 1946 

TaWe 11— Y^ointn »n Pfofessional Training 
Enrolment m Afedical Colleges — 1968-69 
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Though nursing is the most humane and healing profession, 
socially it has not acquired prestige m India like other professions 
There are about 200 nurse training centres m India which admit 
nearly 3000 students every year, yet nurses are generally m short 
supply Degree courses for nursing are provided in the College 
of Nursing New Delhi, S N D T CoHege for Women, Bombay, 
and the School of Nursing at Christian Medical Hospital, Vellore 
The College of Nursing and the General Hospital, Madras, 
provide combined courses m nursing, administration and teach 
mg m schools of nursing On the other hand, the All India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health (Calcutta) conducts 
tra ning on Public Health nursing In spite of various facilities 
provided, nursing has not acquired much popularity among 
yojng Indian girls Only girls from poor homes and minority 
groups take to nursing 

There is no difference of opinion between the educatiomsts 
of the east and the west regarding the view that education of 
children, both boys and girls, should be entrusted to women who 
arc by nature endowed with three major qualities essential for 
teaching viz. * the desire to teach, something to teach, and 
sympathy with the young ** Howeier, according to statistical 
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ngures women constitute only 21 7 per cent of the total teacher- 
population m the recognised schools in the country According 
to the Second Educational Survey which was conducted m 
1565-67, out of a total number of 19.09,187 teachers working m 
primary, middle and secondary schook m rural and urban areas, 
only 4,14,733 were women while 14,94,454 were men Out of 
these 4,14,733 only 3,19,192 were trained women teachers while 
95,541 were untrained Moreover, the proportions of women 
teachers at primary, middle and secondary levels also vary 
considerably The largest number of women are concentrated in 
the primary school The second largest number is to be found 
in middle schools Very few women are working m colleges and 
institutions of higher learning Out of the total number of 
4,14,733 women teachers as many as 2,68 136 are teaching m 
primary schools, while 95,818 work in middle schools and only 
50,779 arc found m secondary schools At the primary stage 
while 2,03 849 are trained women teachers, 64 287 are untrained 
In middle schools while 75 898 women teachers are teamed, 
19,920 are untrained In secondary schook 39,445 women 
teachers are trained, while 11,334 are untrained In spite of all the 
recommendations of various high poner Commissions urging 
greater recruitment of women teachers both in rural aud urban 
areas, the position has hardly improved 

Although the emergence of social work as a separate profession 
requiring high level training is recent, institutions for training of 
social workers have already been established all over the country 
Delhi School of Social Work was established in 2949, while the 
Tata School of Social Work started postgraduate training for 
social work in 1951 By 1970, there were twelve postgraduate 
schools of social work and dcpartinciits of universities in different 
parts of the country The framing imparted in some of these 
institutions is often based on soaal work methods developed in 
USA as many of the staff roemhers have been trained abroad 
However it is being increasingly realised that with growing 
urbanisauon and mdustnalisation, social problems are assuming 
alarming proportions Trends in juvenile deliquency, beggary, 
prostitution, destitute women and refugees pose new social 
problems crying for unorthodox solutions need mw 

approaches keeping m view Indian conditions and resources The 
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schools of Social Work have yet to develop a cadre of dedicated 
social workers who can face a challenge of such a vast popula- 
tion As a social worker said “No amount of training can help 
if you lack the spirit Training is only second to your depth of 
feeling and dedication ” Schools of Soaal Work have yet to 
develop indigenous methods which are less costly and which 
can deal with these problems more effectively 

Law IS another profession in which girls have started taking 
training in recent years As early as 3892, Miss Corneha Sorabji 
had the distinction of being the first Indian woman to qualify 
for the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law at Oxford Inspite of 
restrictions on the practiceof women lawyers, many womenjoined 
law colleges and secured law degrees, which till recently remained 
academic ornaments In 1923, a vehement agitation was started 
for removing disabilities of women for practising law The Govt 
oflndia passed “Legal Practitioners Act” m that year to remove 
the disabilities of women for joining the legal profession During 
the first four years (1923 27), sue women were enrolled as lawyers 
m the country, three from Bombay, two from Madras and one 
from Assam As there arc no women’s Jaw colleges, they study 
in men’s colleges Even m England, four Inns of Court were closed 
to women till 1920 In 1923, one of the first two women, who 
were called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn was an Indian — Miss 
Mithan Tala — who practised at the Bombay High Court from 
1924 
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It is a tough profession in terms of sheer working houre”, 
says an eminent woman lawyer of the Supreme Court A lawyer 
has a ten lo-twche hours working day Law is one of the more 
taxing professions and few women have the stamina to cope with 
It. Many girls who study law end up as labour officers or welfare 
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officers, for women lawyers have to face many social prejudisi^s 
‘We have to work twice as hard as our mate coUeagues m order 
to set Up a reasonable practice”, said a practising woman lawyer 
At present, there are about 300 practising lawyers m the country 
and a handful of lady magistrates They arc mostly coni^ntrated 
m b/g cities like Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi It is interesting 
to note that a very large percentage of women lawyers arc not 
married 

A number of women have entered the field of science, engineer- 
ing and technology, but their number is not impressive considering 
the needs of a developing society A rough estimate of women m 
-science gives us the following figures for 1970-71 

Tabic IV— Women In Seteoce 
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More than 60 per cent of women science graduates take to teach- 
ing in schools compared to about 25 per cent of male graduates 
Of the working women holding postgraduate degrees in science, 
more than 50 per cent take to Icciunng in colleges It may be 
noted that scientists— women as wdl as men— are not engaged 
in technical or research work m induslnes or factories or farms 
Of women science graduates jn employment, barely 10 per cent 
are engaged in technical work compared to 30 per cent of male 
graduates Of the postgraduates tn science, 20 per cent of women 
and 30 percent of men arc employed in industrial and other tech- 
mcal undertakings 
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There are some who are sceptical about the work of women 
as scientists Quite often questions are asked Should women 
snentisls aspire to get employment when men arc unemplo>ed 
If one studies the w ork of women in this field, it will be clear that 
it IS not a question of compeiiuon of women with men in the 
employment markcL What we must fully realise and recognise 
in actual practice is that women scientists have a special role to 
play m research and practice, particularly m certain fields like 
teaching, health, medicine, family planning, psj chology, sociology 
and social work, home-science diet, nutrition etc Considering 
the responsibilities of women as house wives, provision for part- 
time work for them has to be made In view of the fact that eight 
to ten per cent of the country’s saentific and technical personnel 
are women and their number is growing, all efforts have to be 
made to utilise their services m teaching, industries and services 
Otherwise it would be a huge national wastage if they have to 
remain idle because part time work is not available 

Some old time administrators, who have seen the Bntish era,, 
are greatly impressed by the considerable enrolment of women m 
higher education and employment m various professions and 
vocations They sec her in the office They see her m the bank, 
in the post office, in shops m clubs and restaurants Except for 
driving a railway engine, women have infiltrated into every other 
profession under the sun There are women pilots, barbers, Ubran* 
ans, journalists, block development officers, development commi- 
ssioners, under secretaries and joint secretanes But m terms of 
sheer statistics, their numbers are not impressive in skilled pro- 
fessions requiring high level training As compared to the huge 
army of women employed m unskilled work like domestic services 
as household maids or aiyas and agricultural labourers, the num- 
ber of women in high positions of business executives or adminis- 
trative officers IS very small indeed 

Beforelndependence women were conspicuous by Iheirabsence 
in all admimstrative services at all lev els whether ii was national, 
state, district or village Women were not permitted to appear 
in ICS or IRS examinations because adramislralive services were 
considered a man s job A few women joined medical services 
or educational services at lower levels After Independence the 
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Government oflndiaalioved women to enter competitive cxami 
nations The first women to tafcethe IAS examination sndenter 
Indian Admimstrative Service was (Miss) Anna George m 1951 
In choosing a career she picked on IAS as she felt there js noreason 
why women would not be able to handle jobs which are traditiona- 
lly assigned to men and hence known as “man sized jobs” 

(Miss) George insists that women entering IAS should take their 
obligations seriously to establish a reputation as good administra- 
tors It IS possible that IAS being a man’s world, sometime* 
a woman olficcr may be taken for granted or her claims for pro- 
motion may be ignored Even if she gets a promotion, her male 
colleagues may raise their eye brows and ask in low tones ‘ Isshe 
worth It Promotion or no promotion a woman officer has to 
establish a good reputation (Miss) George says, ' if you do your 
job well, you will be respected ’ She is now working as Joint 
Secretary in charge of personnel in the Ministry of Home Affairs 

Though the number of women IAS officers is rather small, 
they have established a reputation and opened a new sphere of 
useful public service In 1970, two women lopped tbeJisi ofsuccess- 
fut IAS candidates At present there are about 2,090 JAS 
officers out of which about a hundred are women This works out 
roughly to five per cent It is a very poor ratio considering the 
sex-ratio in the country as a whole Generally it is found that in 
all high positions, the number of women is very small as compared 
to that of men Their proportion is increasing in lower grades 
ofGovcmmetscrvices, women are seen worfcmgin post offices, 
telephone exchanges, telegraph offices, railways, information 
centres, civil supplies, prinUng firms, banks, financial corporations 
etc , JQ the capacity of clerks, typists, stenographers, assistants, 
and personal secretaries Recently some women have been appoint- 
ed mthePohceServicesandafcwinForeignSemce Theirnumber 
IS the lowest m defence and diplomatic services 

After years of struggle and dogged perseverance «omen have 
made progress to catch up with men m various fields of higher 
education and in professions like medicine, education, law and 
administrative services. Business, however, has remained a man's 
world and women have not been able to make inroads in this 
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field. A few adventurous girls have taken up courses in commerce. 
In 1968-69, 6,523 girls enrolled in commerce colleges. After taking 
acommerce degree, howev er, many of these girls end up as accoun- 
tants, clerks, book-keepers etc. Big departmental stores employ 
a large number of sales-girls. A number of women are engaged 
in small trades like sale ofluxury goods, cosmetics, toys, bangles, 
curios, elc. Training in catering can be very useful as a number of 
women are required for hotels and restaurants. 

Women are coming up fairly well in their own in all fine arts 
whether as professionals or as amateurs. Whether it is painting 
■or commercial art, music or singing, dancing or dramatics, radio 
or T.V., more and more women arlistsarecomingtothe forefront. 
Women have also entered modem film industry as actresses, 
artists, and choreographers. Some of them have created a name for 
themselves in films and enjoy privileged positions. 

Tabic V— Number of CWj enrolled in 1968-69 


T^pe of college 

Number 

Percen- 

lage 

1967-68 

percentage 

Arts 

2,98,311 

32 6 

32 6 

Science 

1.27376 

19.2 

19 0 

Commerce 

6,563 

28 

25 

Education 

18.459 

38 0 

37.9 

Engineering & Technology 

1,129 

1 1 

1.2 

Medicine 

21,729 

240 

244 

Agricullure 

155 

06 

06 

Vcterinaiy 

143 

07 

07 

Law 

1,835 

3 7 

5 1 

Others (Music, Fine arts elc.) ?,??? 

46 0 

466 

Total 

4.77,922 




In this industrial age, the two glaring features that differentiate 
the Indian working girls vitally from the working women of west- 
ern countries are their complete lack of any kind of mechanical 
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skill and absence of any trainins tohamlle jobs m modem indos- 
irial production EilitcationalfaciUtiesforltaining m liberal pro- 
essions arc limited and admissions are difficult To acquire deg- 
-rees in one of the modern liberal professions takes manyyears of 
study Moreover, the cost of the training is so high that lower 
middle class families cannot send their girls to such institutes 
Young girls from middle^Iass and lower middle class families 
■who have now started going to high schoolhave also become 
more and more conscious ofcarccr-oriented education But short 
term training for specialised jobs issadlymissmg The few indus- 
trial institutes and women’s polytechnics offer a few courses m 
■commercial arts, secretarial work, library science etc But they 
do not cater to the needs of women who work in factories rcquir- 
jng mechanical skills and technical training 

The demand forjobsasaJsojob oriented education is growing 
day by day The Inc registers of employment exchanges reveal 
some harrowing figures As many as 425 women scientists with 
postgraduate degrees have no jobs and are seeking employment 
Along with over ten thousand science graduates and 21,411 arts 
graduates Altogether as many as 3,56027 women are looking 
Jorjobs through the employmentcxcbinges all over the country 

A sociological study of the emerging roles of women and their 
-economic conditions point to the crying need for radical changes 
in the system of higher educaiion lo satisfy the needs of w omen 
in modern India The concept of university education for women 
as a process of refinement and elegance is obsolete University 
degrees as ornaments added to the names of elegant ladies no 
Jonger fascinate them The whole philosophy and process of wo- 
•men’s higher education will have to move out of the old traditions 
to develop radical approaches It has to devise new courses and 
curricula lo suit the new social roles of women in a modem and 
industrial society As the old agncuUural soacty transforms itself 

gradually into anindustrialsocieiy, ft whole vista of new vocations, 
skills, occupations and exciting careers open up before women in 
different walks of hfe Already there are adventurous and spmied 
cirls who are entering new and developing vocations like air- 
hostesses, receptionists, journalists, tourist guides, telephone- 
operators, models, choreographers, beauticians, etc Professional 
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or technical training for these vk omen would help them in impro^ - 
mg their prospects 

It IS vital that higher education for w omen should be di\ ersified 
and restructured on vocational lines However, the process of 
V ocationalisalion of education for women would need a wide 
vision and would ultimately open a spectrum of pr^sibililies m an 
industrial society It would need imagination to see far into the 
future for new trends and developments The vision to sec the 
emerging social roles which women could play m industncs, dis- 
tributive ser\ ices, arts and crafts and to gear w omen’s education 
to these needs w ould require a process of socio psychic amalgama- 
tion It would require not only institutes of special training in 
\ anous V ocalions but ii w ould also mean provision for \ ocalional 
guidance for women to choose their careers and successfully 
develop their interests, aptitudes, and skills m their new social 
roles 



15. Science Education 
and Research 


»fj>. BALAlLRIStINAIV 


^HERE IS a growjng awareness oerywherc Jbat for the betfer- 
•^•inent of society, the application of scieocs and technology 
has to catch up in all spheres of hfe This Mill be realised if only 
three things arc made possible Firstly the vast mass of thepeople 
who ultimately decide the pattern of society should have enough 
science in them to discharge their functions infeUigenlly For this, 
it IS not necessary for all people to become scientists or technolo- 
gists It js adequate if people are enabled to male an informed 
use of the fruits of science and technology This would be possi- 
ble if a greater place is accorded to science subjects in the curri- 
cula for children to have science based education and thegronih 
of mass media vs etisattd to disseminate socotvfvc and tc\.hiucal 
news among people in a big way Secondly the people who have 
the power and the authont) to taVe decisions in government, 
industry and society at large, should possess adequate saerce 
ta them to discharge their responsibihties properly They must 
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kno V to what extent saenUfic knowledge can be made use of m 
thcjr respecUve fields This should be made possible if necessary 
by the deployment of the needed types of saentisls to assist 
them or even to replace them Thirdly the working scienUfic and 
technical personnel should rapidly and continuously develop 
science and technology suited to the felt needs of the country 
and pass on the fruits of their researches for effective utilisation 
at the appropriate places, thereby mabog saence a real mstm- 
ment to create wealth and power All these speak of the urgent 
need to develop science education of all kinds, at all lesels This 
obsaously takes us to the task of examining the science policy that 
is being pursued in this country 

A national saence policy for any country is still relatively a 
new field of responsibihiy for goxemments Yet there is at pre- 
sent a near revolution in the teaching of science which is mani- 
fest m several countnes Fortunately for India when the freedom 
came in 1947, Shn Jawaharlal Nehru already knew the para- 
mount importance of saence and technology m the reconstruc- 
tion of m^ern India and the stage was immedizte]y set to evolve 
a saentiCc temper in all activibes In Nehru’s own words, “the 
future belongs to saence and to those who make friends with 
science” India’s Parliament under his guidance passed m 1958 
the scientific policy resolution which created theneccssary climate 
and rcsotrrees for saence The policy was announced with a view 
to developing saence at a rapid pace This policy inter alia pro- 
claimed that the aims of Govemmenls’ sacntific policy would 
be to foster, promote and sustain by all appropnate means, the 
cultivation of saence and scientific research in all its aspects — 
pure, applied and educational It is intended to secure for the 
people of India all the benefits that can accrue from the acquisi' 
tioo and application of saenlifickrowJedge Tbs pohey siatatnsnt 
of the Government, no doubt, is an cxpliat recognition of the 
role and importance of saence and technology in the affairs and 
progress of the country To give concrete shape to this policy has 
however, no ea^ task. Nev«theless a great beginning was 
made by the government to implement this policy 

Progress of implemeatztion 

A large numl« of institutions have undoubtedly been set up 
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by the Government in furtherance of the sctentific policy T[\e 
Council of Scientific fi. Industrial Research hasnowacharoofSO 
nationallaboratories/insliiutions to Its credit with 11 cooperative 
research assocjattons set up in collaborahon wiih industry They 
cover fields like chemicals^ instruments, petroleum leather, mela! 
lur^, fuels, food, oceanography and the like and it is establishing 
Itself as an application — onented organisation with its program* 
mas and projects Its efforts to bring laboratories and mdustnes 
closer to each other have begun to bear fruit More than 200 
problems sponsored by the industry arc now annually investiga- 
ted by Its laboratories Over TOO processes could be released to 
industry for utilisation in 1970 It is gratifying that this national 
organisation is showing signs that it can play a significant role in 
helping industry to become increasingly self reliant 


The Atomic Energy Commission with its ‘growing science* 
method of working has already made its impact felt The worJoogs 
oflaboratoncs like Bhaba Atomic Research Centre, Space Science 
and Technology Centre arc ait gvidcd by ike Deportment of 
Atomic Energy The Defence Research and Development Orga- 
nisation set up In 195S is organising design oriented research 
with over 30 laboratories dealing with armaments electronics, 
instruments, materials etc The Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research is engaged in agnculiural research extension and teach- 
ing work in agricultural sciences with the help of new research 
institutes and the agricultural universities up in different 
states Similarly in the field of medical research the various in- 
stitutions under the Indian Council of Medical Research and 
Ministry of Health are undertaking research development and 
extension programmes Survey organisations of the government 
like the Survey of India, Botanical Survey, Geological Survey of 
India, Zoological Survey have all been aciiviscd with projects 
under implementation in different regions of the couniij for 
mapping the natural resources of the country »ir , its minerals, 
flora, fauna and water and a good deal remains to be done in this 
vast field The Central ramistnes have aho set up scv^al new 
institutions for investigationaJ purposes In the year 1970 there 
were 67 research institutions functioning under vanous central 
ministncs These arc, besides, the 30 National laboratories and 
the 1 1 mdustnal research associaoons of the CSIR, the W research 
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estabbshments of DRDO,the 26 rcsearchmstitutions funcUoning 
under ICAR, 6 under ICMR and 8 under the Deptt of Atomic 
Energy They also do not include the vanous science departments 
of the 85 universities uith its 17 centres of advanced study m 
science subjects 

The above indicates the extent of scientific research that has 
been organised m different fields 

Benefits of scientific policy 

The scientific pobcy was aimed “to secure for the people of the 
country all the benefits that can accrue from the acquisition and 
appbcation of scientific knowledge** The research activities of the 
institutions had, no doubt, been enlivened after the adoption of 
the scientific policy m 1958 It is too early for any one to be able 
to measure the benefits Many of these institutions are still facing 
innumerable difficulties for want of resources — ^menandmatenals 
Yet the achievements are not meagre by any standards, though 
there is scope for improvement almost in every field The country 
has now a high research potential m chemical, mechanical and 
civil engmeeriog,aeronautics, electronics, metallurgy, geophysics, 
coal, petroleum technology, ceramics, and silicate technology 
A large number of processes and products have entered the co- 
mmercial market proving, if proof was required at all, that re- 
search wall lead to economic development We can see m Hyder- 
abad a unit producing smokeless fuel for domestic use from non- 
coking coal which this country has inplenitude A number of firms 
have received the technical know how of producing on exchange 
resins. Thecounir> hasscenhowiheoplicalglassplants arenow 
meeUngtheentirencedsofourpcople Kmow-howformam chemi- 
cals like vitamm C, potassium salts, benzyl derivatives have 
been developed by our scientists and released for commercial use 
The processes developed indieenously m the field of electronics 
have led to the production of mica, ccrcmic capacitors, femte 
rods etc The country is now in a position to market «. number of 
protein nch foods like high quality baby food Indian industry is 
at present using difierent types of machines required by the cable 
industry, all developed by our scientific and technical personnel 
For crude oil gather stations complete domestic engineering des- 
ign is now developed by ONGCs technical people The bulk 
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of the variety of items of equipment needed for oil expIoraUon 
and producljon is now made indigenously Process development 
work in respect of the manufacture of a number of items like 
benzoic acid and sodium benzoate by National Chemical Labora- 
tory or cyclohexane from benzene in Gujrat State Fertilizer Fac- 
tory or selected styrene polymers and copolymers by Sti Ram 
Institute for Industrial Research arc the results of fruitful research 
in the petrochemical 6eld The manufactunog technology of a 
number of drugs has been improved by our IDPL and Hindustan 
antibiotics NCL has been able to develop a technology for the 
manufacture of vitamin C which will now enter the market soon 
The FCI has started production ofzincoxidecatalyst, naptha refor- 
mationandmcthanationcatalystandlowsulphurH T conversion 
catalyst and LT co-comcrsion catalyst paving the way to produce 
these important cataylists costing annually nearly Rs 3 crorts 
for manufacturing fertilisers The possibilities of industrial re- 
search are thus immense for increase mlndia’s wealth 

The sigoihcant achievements in the held of atomic energy are 
well knoivn India can now construct on its own atomic power 
stations The country is already self reliant in uramum resources 
The export of tnicerals, rare earth products and thorium has 
already earned more than Rs 5 crores in foreign exchange It is 
now possible to manufacture indigenously electronic components 
and equipment of high quality and the production has ilready 
exceeded Rs 3 crores Radio isotopes are manufactured by us 
both for domestic use and export The Department of Atomic 
Energy has also to its credit techniques developed for food pre- 
servation and graindistnfcstatioii with atomic radiation Abo^e 
all the country has achieved capability of many applications in- 
volving electronics and other technology so vitally useful for 
defence purposes This underscores the real progress that is dis- 
cernible if scientific programmes arc developed m a big way 
The philosophy of the distinguished scientists Bbaba and Sara- 
bhai based on ‘growing science’ has led to the growth of science 
jn the fields of atomic energy and space research 

The benefits arising out of surveys are also not insignificant 
though various reports indicate a number of shortcomings like 
duplication, overlapping, wastage of resources, lack of coordina- 
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tion and execution of projects of very low priority Yet il must 
be admitted that they yield good dividends e g the geological 

mapping ofthecountry by G S I resulted in an increase in mineral 

production particularly coat, iron ore, lead and copper ores in 
the country 

In the field of agnculture it is common knowledge now how 
improvement in crop production has been achieved and the con- 
tribution of research has been very significant forsuch an improve- 
ment It has been calculated that the net addition to national 
product for the year 1968 69 from the high yielding vanety pro- 
gramme in an area of 810 lakhs of acres which is just 10% of the 
total area under cereals has been Rs 760 crores — the cost of 
1 57 4 lakh tons additionally produced A number of similar exa- 
mples like the new multi-cropping programme can be added to 
show the usefulness of research to increase agricultural produc- 
tion New agricultural technology has thus become a major input 
of agricultural production and thanks to the organisation and 
development of agricultural research and its application, there 
has been a big spurt m production, signalling the significance and 
importance of institutions like the agricultural universities, Na- 
tional Seeds Corporation and extension centres which will facili- 
tate increased production through improved techniques and me- 
thods Similar benefits have also accrued from food research As 
a result, several commercial products have been developed for 
producing protein rich foods like multipurpose food, nutro- 
biscuits, pre-cooked weaning food and blended atta 

Significant achievements have also come from medical research 
m the country which has successfully eradicated plague and mala- 
ria Technical know how to control small pox, cholera and enteric 
fever has also been developed to a considerable extent and the 
the very pattern of out-break of infectious diseases m the country 
IS changing, our medical scientists have succeeded in effectnely 
controlling many diseases of bacterial origin 

In the field of defence research, while details should continue 
to remain as classified information, we can draw solace from the 
fact that a number of research projects has added to the country’s 
indigenous capacity to develop new weapons and to reduce coun- 
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little over Rs Scrorcs InJapanthecontributionbygovernmentis 

just 26% and the rest jsfound byindasiry and others While in the 
U K the Govt contribution is about a/Srd of the total R&D ex- 
penditure, it IS about 60% m U S A The non participation of 
the bulk of the industry is one reason for the inadequate impact 
of the RD programmes already under implementation The 
five major organisations which account for the bulk of R&D pro- 
jects are the CSIR, Deptt of Atomic Energy, Defence Research 
& Development Organisation (DRDO), ICAR and ICMR The 
Committee on Science & Technology is already studying the de- 
ployment of resources in these orgamsations and there is no 
doubt, some better results could be expected from such studies by 
competent scientists It is very likely that inside the imposing 
buildings many of our scientists are not able to switch over to 
new methodologies arising out of the addition of new areas of 
knowledge If there are institutional devices to keep pace with the 
rapidly developing technology, and to introduce innovations 
instantly there would be real development Otherwise there would 
not be any dearth of excuses for lack of results 

It has been pointed out by many knowledgeable persons that 
there is wastage of resources in the research projects already in 
progress There is as yet no attempt to identify projects which 
would yield results within a specified lime Projects which could 
have been convemcntly deferred should be identified 

’Scientific man power 

It IS rather surprising that we are in this predicament in spite 
of the fact that in 1968 we had as many as one milhon scientific 
■and techmeal personnel in the country at the graduate & post 
graduate level This figure was only 3 84 lakhs m 1958, By any 
■standards this has been a remarkable achievement 

It IS learnt that out of these one million scientists only 62 000 
were engaged m R & D programmes m 1968 69 and the five 
major research organisations of the government accounted for 
nearly half of them Whileihercsearch programmes of universities 
.accounted for nearly 8 000, over 20 000 were engaged in other 
■departments of the government at the Centre and m the States 
The private sector had a htUe over 2 OOO scientists as their share 
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■of engineering and technical education the growth of enrolment 
has also been more or less eight fold as is shown belov/ : 


1950 51 

19S5-56 

1960 61 

1965-66 

1970-71 

Total 3,96.745 

enrolment 

7,12,697 

10,49,864 

17,28,773 

31.12,404 

Science 12,7,168 

enrolment 

1,97,475 

3.02,700 

5,65,254 

10,34,563 

■Enrolment in 12,094 
cngineenng 
and technical 

courses 

19,899 

45,389 

85,555 

j, 05,831 


There are today in colleges and universities more than one miD- 
lonsciencesiudenis But at the postgraduate le\eUhis number 

IS 37,865, the enrolment having trebled in ten years’ time Thentiin- 
ber of researchersin science has at the same time doubled, increas- 
ingfrom 1929 in 1960 61 to 4042 in 1970-71 which is normally 
considered an encouraging trend 

The position of enrolment of students of engineering and tech- 
nical institutions has been more spectacular at the postgraduate 
le\cl— the enrolment has increased six-fold when it rose from 
658 to 4053 m the last decade The same trendhas been unmistak- 
ably maintained at the research level where the enrolment has 
registered a phenomenal increase to 518 from 75 dunng the last 
ten years 

The same encouraging trend has been kept by the science teach- 
ers in colleges and universities This number rose from 6008 in 
1950-51 to 40 482 in 1970-71 In the case of engineering teachers 
corresponding increase has been from 1227 to 8122 in the same 
period The annual output of scientists at graduate level is jnereas- 
ing at an annual rate of 10 5% From n,087in 1952 their number 
rose to 49,769 in 1967 At the postgraduate level the correspond- 
ing growlh has been from 1769 to 9255 At the research level aS 
against 130 in 19S2, the output was 1050 m 1967 In technology 
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within a fixed duration there is also hardly any sufficient lime to 
arrange demonstrations with the avadable laboratory facilities 
Improsements at undergraduate and postgraduate le%els are 
needed m terms of “good teachers, good books, good journals 
and good equipment” In many universities and colleges for 
many courses the postgraduate syllabus is “just a repetition of 
the undergraduate syllabus with emphasis on more detailed 
courses” Individual needs and aptitudes of students are hardly 
taken into any account 

Research 

“A collection of the research topics m various science subjects 
which have been accepted for the doctorate degrees m the bulk 
of the universities is a cunous mured bag and if one were to pick 
at random, one is most likely to meet with a topic which by its 
very enunciation and the scope would be considered to be behind 
times by at least ten to twenty years ” This was the well considered 
opinion of the task force on science education and research, 
appointed by the Education Commission to assist in its work 
TTus happens because problems arc given to and not selected by the 
researcher on the basis ofhisabihty and facilities available Many 
topics, as a result, do not belong to the scientific forefront and thi 
topics chosen m many cases do not reflect a modem contact or 
approach and arc also not in terms of the felt needs in their res~ 
pectivc fields No wonder, therefore, that the Education Commi- 
ssion also came to the conclusion that “a major weakness of 
Indian education and research is the relatively very small part 
plajed by universities in the sum total of Indian research which 
Itself IS far Smaller than what it should be in relation to our capabi- 
lities and needs ” There arc no doubt, some useful research activi- 
ties undertaken by university science departments which arc 
mostly fundamental, though applied research is also earned on 
to a smaller extent The point that some important research work 
IS being done in the 17 centres of advanced study has been ack- 
nowledged by eminent scientists both in the country and abroad 
should not be forgotten here Hic Commission m its report has 
laid stress on the fact that a stage has now been reached in the 
country when deliberate supporiand encouragement of advanc- 
ed study and research in univcrsiites should be a fundamental 
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Lomesm reality an ...epralpf" ^ ._„.„echools 

Thetearentpresentnearlyn^^ 

But the difficulties arc only seno 

nation with a ^^lll „te,reas 

At.heseeondaryschoon«;.«^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tmEEaE1E,Sl“s.ondn.y-bo*^^^^^^^^ 

schools nreincomple e najonty J’jj,, of these 

have no laboratories at nU » '°‘V. JuMioa. and 

schools are found m he „f,„struct. 

schools have ° media each 

the rest either English -mlification 

Ofthe two million pass or less At the 

of more then 6 lakhs of them is 
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™,h.n a nxed dura., on .here .s aUo 

arrange dcmons.ra.ions wi.h the aval a , are 

lmprovcmen.s at undergraduate and P°s'S ' ^ „„als 

needed .n temts of “good teaehera, good for 

and good equipment" In many ^ repetition of 

many councs the postgraduate syllabu J detailed 

the undergraduate syllabus uith emphasis ,,,edly 

courses”. Individual needs and apUtudes of students 
taken into any account 


Research 

"A collection of the research topics in various 
which have been accepted for the ^ to picii- 

of the universities is a cunous mixed bag and if one 
at random, one IS most likely to meet s\ith a ^ 
very enunciation and the scope would be considerco 
times by at least ten to twenty years '* This was the research 

opinion of the task force on science education on 
appointed by the Education Commission to assist * j^ytive 
This happens because problems are given to and not sele _ ^ 

researcher on the basis of hisability and facilities availa 
topics, as a result, do not belong to the scientific forefron 
topics chosen m many cases do not reflect a modern 
approach and are also not in terms of the felt needs in ' , 

pective fields No wonder, therefore, that the Education 

ssion also came to the conclusion that “a major wea n 
Indian education and research is the relatively very sma 
played by umversilies m the sum total of Indian researc 
Itself is far smaller than what it should be in relation to 
hues and needs ’ There are no doubt, some useful researc ^ 
ties undertaken by university science departments w ic 
mostly fundamental, though applied research is also 
to a smaller extent The point that some important researc 
IS being done m the 17 centres of advanced study has 
nowledged by eminent scientists both m the country and a 
should not be forgotten here The Commission in its repo 
laid stress on the fact that a stage has now been reache 
country when deliberate support and encouragement of a ' . 

cd study and research m umversittes should be a fundam® 
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-goa, or our national 

and mort research of a 5ic , search which adrances 

nndertaken hy Ihenr, be it pure !>« ,, ,, early enyts- 

knowledge or applied product or service or ohjee 

aged in terms °f=‘.'‘''^P“;„'’^de knowledge on which tech- 

tise basic research which w.upio 

nological advances can be basco. 


Science climate Ujg 

Th'e Government ot India in J^!^„Jltnd t"echnolog^”i 
iaM emphasis on the <>«e'°P«« “ ^ “ arch should m^ve 

declared that 'federating the growth of ” 

bighpriority''w.thasmw«a«^,^^,^ 

There areatprescntn»r!ya>.n^^^^^^ 

But the difl-iculties are only aeri 

nation with a w ill. , areas 

Atthesecondarysch...-..:^,f;:rd^;;.»;^-^^^^^^^^ 
have an enrolment “”=“ «hools in the eonnW ^aty schools 
more than 26.000 „„e-third -f f ''fabotatory'l«* 

schools are mcomplele majority , these 

have no laboratories a. alUn As many and 

schools are found m the >™ tbe n=<ha 

-thave n''’f"°"S^mediaeach. 
t either Englishortwo ^ _ ouaUfif''?" 


; rest either English or two „ali6ca'io" 

r.h=^womi,lionscho^--5^r^^^^ 

lore than 6 lakhs of the® 
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Middle stage only 15% are graduates At the secondary stage o%er 
75% of the teachers are graduates and the lemammg 25% are 
jnatnculates, these are not evenly distributed 0\ er 65,000 teachers 
are teaching science subjects in the schools and their academic 
■qualifications vary from ‘matnculation without science’ to 
‘Masters degree m science’ Qnly 20,254 of the science teachers 
had ‘science’ qualifications and training in methods of teaching 
•science, with the result there is not even one fully qualified science 
teacher in every secondary school The irony of the situation is 
jhat only 3/5 of the time of even these qualified teachers is avail 
able for science teaching 

At the college stage also the general situation is not at all re- 
assuring More than 60% colleges have an uneconomical size of 
less than 300 which promises no academic viability to upgrade 
the courses A sixth of them, mainly in rural areas have only a 
strength of less than 100 The uncontrolled proliferation of these 
institutions to meet the local demand for higher education has 
added to the problem of such substandard colleges 

It is not that programmes have not been taken up to promote 
science education More than Rs 13crores have been provided 
in the current plan allocations to be spent on programmes of 
science education at school level It js realised that improvement 
of science education at the university level will be possible only 
if the base at the school level is suitably strengthened The problem 
of improving school science has therefore to be the concern of the 
nation to create a body of competent and dev oted scientists 

The University Grants Commission has launched a senes of 
^ogrsnujies to joiprae scre.'tcc teaching at the nadergraduate 
and postgraduate levels, grants are placed at the disposal of 
colleges and universities to coosinict laboratories and procure the 
needed equipment Purchase of books and journals is now a core 
programme of the Commission Summer Institutes are organised 
“to introduce science teachers to the growing frontiers of scientific 
knowledge and to the new methods of teaching that are being 
dev eloped m the teaching of science The establishment of centres 
of advanced study by the Commission has proved to be a real 
encouragement in the pursuit of “excellence and team work in 
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„„d,es and --f 

international standards m P“ centres to enlist the ser- 

ed by the Contmtssion has '”^^,'Xtand researchers apart 
Mces of competent and prOT ® j ,^^5 of equipment 

from procuring the needed j “ sis and are ex- 

These centres are "" ^ch centr« in the future'- 

pected to operate as ‘breeders o is being taken by 

excellence breeding inore for curriculum reform 

the Commission with the help of experts 
and cxatninaUon reform 

Wehave thus seen how ,hepr.mmmesoyc— 

and research have had „„„ber of usefol pro- 

a revolution in science j.fomnl agencies but there 'S 

jects are under ‘'"P'™'"“ror eolbborat.on among the imple- 
hardly any teal suggestions have been made 

mentmg agencies Tune and should cooperate and 

that universities and “““jf ' ‘onal laboratones hate made 
collaborate m projects The naU ,„j„slnes BuUhe 

beginning by =«b ish,ng eollabom.^^ sense wM to 

uniYcrsit*®* nt» different implemenung ag » 

I. IS high nuie -■-;r-hm‘’g'rf-^^ 

Tp— nTXgesn^^^^^^^^^^ 

science museums, g big scale, so that s “ the 

:,rrw':th Xeu own bands on w«r.h»h. e^P ^^^^,,„for nm- 
universities have tou 
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genous raw materials. These technologists should train 
numbers of technicians to be employed in schools and colleges. 

It is again for unhersities to base the necessarj' machinery to en- 
sure that the basic question ofscardty of equipment and boohs is 
met and met without any loss of lime. 

**^e right climate, leadership and dedication are the important 
factors in promoting team work and in generating scientific w'ork 
of high quality” — the Education Commission rightly says. But 
the ri^t climate can come only if working is based on “gro^mS 
science” as adopted successfully by the Department of Atomic 
Energy. The philosophy behind “growing science” is to support 
ability whene\'er it is found. First pick up an outstanding man 
and p\e him all facilities and a project. Ask him to build it up 
and it will be an outstanding success if no further bureaucratic 
ties are involved. Pandit Nehru knew this and was alwa)^ in 
search of men of ability. He declared, “modem lifeisthe offspring 
of science and technolog)'. It is an Inherent obligation of a great 
country like India, with its traditions of scholarship and original 
thinking and its great cultural heritage, to participate fully in the 
march of science which is probably mankind's greatest enterprise 
today.” If what he said ytars ago had t«n put into practice science 
would have moved much faster and the impact would have been 
felt by all. Let us hope, we will be able to pursue a definite and 
lime-bound programme of science education and research in the 
countr). 



INDIAN UNIVERSITIES Am WST^ONS DEEMED 
TO BE UNIVERSITIES 


Year of 
establish- 
ment 


1887 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1926 

1927 

1919 
1937 
1943 

1946 

1947 

1948 


1950 

1951 


1952 

1954 


(1) Calcutta University 

(2) Bombay University 

(3) Madras University 

(6) Mysore University 

fl) ralna V”""'” (Hyderaba® 

(8) Osmama Unnm 'y 

(101 Lucknow University 
nn Delhi 

'15- 

115’, S’o""'®'' 

US Su".""®''--'?'-''”'’’’ 

i 

li ESru.:^2sb“i , 
S! 

(29) VisvaBharaiiv 
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ms (33 SiniarPalrfUmtrsilvfV’sllJtbVidyamsirl 

(33) Jada'T"Uw\eTsuy(Cal:titi3) 

1956 (3^) KtiruLs**sira UnivcTJtj (KuruksSetra) 

(35) Indira Kala Saagii Visb'-awdy-abya (Khaira- 
saib") 

1957 (36) Vikrain Uo-\TT5Jiy (Uyajj) 

(37) Gorakhpur U/a'Trsii) 

(38) Jabalpur Um^enty 

1958 (’9) Varanascj-a Saasknt N'Ulr.-avid>-aU>-3 

(Varaaasi) 

(40) Maraibwada Unjvmify (Aura-jeafead) 

1960 (41) U P AgrvaulTiral Umvr^iiy (Satnital) 

(42) Bjuiftao Univtrsity 

(43) Kalyatu Ucovere Vf 

(44) Bluzalpur Ufu%eKity 

(45) Raodu UiwveJSrty 

1961 (46) lUS DarbhaopiSamtait Vtsbv-avidyalay-a 

1962 (47) PuopsbAsr»cu»tta3lUnJrt^tv (Lodhi4B3> 

(48) Puajabj Univmity (Patiala) 

(49) Omsa,UQJvenityorAgnco)rure6r Tedino- 

logy (Shu lio e stta r) 

(50) North Beocsl UD>''enity (SlCfuri) 

(51 ) Rab cdra Bhmu (Okctia) 

(52) Magadh Uajven.iy (C3>^> 

(53) JMhpur Uoiv^Tsity 

(54) Udaipur Unrv'ctsily 

(55) Shjvaji Unrvmity (KofiapnJ) 

1964 (*6) Todore Uorvfrsrty 

(57) rtw3iiUnivcrsily(Gu-alior) 

(58) Ravi Shankar Oni>Tni*y (RaipU’’) 

(5^ VunTnity of A 5 ncu'‘ural Sconces 

(RacgaJoTT) 

(60) Aodhia Prsdssb Agncultcial Ua:Ten.:}r 

(Hydsrabad) 

(61) Ssagalore Vosv^ruty 

(62) JawaharUl Nehru Kji»hi \’ishva»idyalaya 

(Jabalpor) 

1965 (63) Dibrogirh Umversity 

1966 \64) Kaapur Umvmuy 

(65) Meerut UnnwMy 

(66) Madurai Ucjweriily 

(67) Saurashtra Utuvctsrty (Rajkot) 

(68) Sooth Gujant UuivmJiy (Sorat) 

(69) Betfcarapos U&nemty 

(70) SanhaJpor Uanwarty 


1957 
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2 3 


•1968 

(20 

Giyarat Ayun-eds Ufiirersjiy (Jamnagar) 


(72) 

dartabarhlfiihnt Viuveaity (New Djffti) 


03) 

Mahatama Wtole Knsht Vidyapccth (RahurD 


(74) 

Calicut Univc'sity 


(75) 

Auadssh Pratap Sm^ Uniwrsity(Rewa) 


(76) 

Assam Agricultural Umvereit) fJorhai) 

1969 

(77) 

GuniNara)( Univmiiy^Amntsar) 


(7S) 

Jammu UnivcniiyfJantmci) 


(79) 

Panjabrao KnsM Vidyapjih (Akota) 

1970 

(SO) 

Haryana Affncultural University (Hissar) 


(81) 

Himacha) Pradesh Universiiy (Simla) 


(82) 

Bhopal University 


(831 

Raj'tsdra Agncuhural University (Patna) 

1971 

(84) 

Tam»( NaduAgricullaial University 



(Coimbatore) 


(85) 

Cochin University 


(86) 

Kerala Agriculiura) Uaivrrsiiy, Tnebur 

Year of 

SNo 

Insiitu'ions Deemed to be Universities 

Recogniiion* 


t958 

<(} 

Indian IqsCifuM of Science (Bangalore) 


(2) 

Indian Agricultural Research Institute (New Ddhi) 

1962 

(3) 

OufuVol Kangri Viihvividjalaja (Hardwar) 


(4> 

Jaroia Millia hbmia (New Delhi) 

1963 

(5) 

Gojirar Vidyjjpith (AhmedabadJ 


(6) 

Kashi Vidyapifh (Varanasi) 

1964 

(7) 

Tata lRStiCu(eofSoCTalSciences(Borobay) 


(8i 

Birla Insluutc of Technology <£ Science (Pibni/ 


1967 (9) jnd an School of Mines (Dfianbacf) 


•year ot reeoCT.tion as an losWiKion deemed lo be a Un.verrw under 
Saftm 3 of Ihe UGC Ael. 19<6 

Km —The ™,rem.te have b-en armnsed ateordm. to Ihe ,ear ,« «bich 
the respective Acts were adopts 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGES ACCORDING TO 
COURSES OF STUDY 

1966-67 10 1970-71 


Course of study Nurobe, of coIRscs 

1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 


Arts, Science & 

1,915 

2.054 

2,219 

2.361 

2,587 

Commerce 

Engineering <& 
Technology 

105 

106 

105 

106 

107 

Medicine, Pharmacy 

117 

141 

157 

167 


«tAyurveda,Kur* 
sing and Dentistry 

Law 

69 

66 

77 

S5 

91 

Agriculture 

54 

54 

53 

54 

57 

Veiennary Science 

20 

21 

21 

23 

23 

Education 

200 

202 

224 

235 

258 

Oriental Learning 

177 

179 

179 

188 

236 

Others (Physical Edu- 

72 

76 

77 

78 

79 

cation. Music and 

Fine Arts) 






Total 

2,749 

2.899 

3,112 

3,297 

3.604 
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appendix III 


STREKGTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHING STAFF 
IN UMVERSITY DEPARTMCI^^UNIVERSnT COLLEGES 
W6fr^7tol970 7l 


Year 

ProfessoR 

ReadcR 

1 

1 

Tutors/ 

Demons- 

Total 





traiors 


1966^67 

1401 

(94) 

2 3'»0 
(15 6) 

10264 
(68 9) 

915 

(61) 

14900 
(100 0) 

1967^8 

160S 

(92) 

2.575 
(14 8) 

J2.U0 
(69 3) 

J 165 
(6 7) 

17456 

(1000) 

1968 69 

1872 

(98) 

2834 

(J4J)) 

12991 

(68.2) 

I 361 

(71) 

19 058 
(1000) 

1969 70 

I9M 
<9 6) 

II 

13449 
(63 1) 

J463 
(7 4) 

19757 

(1000) 

197071 

(Estinaud) 

2.106 

(9«) 

3201 
(14 9) 

14 5« 
(67 9) 

1 590 
(74) 

21 493 
(100 0) 


•Including assistant profcssw* Bttf) assistant lecturers 
Non -Flsom wlbio bratkm urfote <bo of iho oiW K 'b' 

Meal staff mlhat year 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHING STAFF IN AFHLIATED 
COLLEGES ACCORDING TO DESIGNATION 

1966-67 to 1970-71 


Year 

Senior* 

Teachers 

Lccturcrsf 

Tutors' 

Demons- 

trators 

Total 

1966-67 

11,095 
(14 2) 

56,164 

(716) 

11,092 
(14 2) 

78,351 

(1000) 

1967-68 

11,655 

(137) 

61,861 

(728) 

11,482 
(13 5) 

84,998 
(100 0) 

1968-69 

h 169 
(13 2) 

67.320 
(73 3) 

12,398 
(13 5) 

91.885 

(lOOO) 

1969-70 

12,838 

(12-9) 

73,360 

(739) 

13,097 
(13 2) 

99^95 

(100,0) 

1970-71 

13,429 

(12,5) 

80.144 

04 6) 

13,858 
(12 9) 

1.07,431 
100 0 

(estimated) 






*Indudmg principais. 
tlncluding ass-stant lecturers 

Non • — ^Figures wilhm brackets indicate the percentage of the cadre'^to the 
total staff in that year 
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appendix V 

1970*71 


Faculty 


Departments college* 
University 
colleges 


percentage in 

affiliated colleges 

1,70.71 1»«-™ 


Arts 

Saencc 

Commerce 

Education 

Engfi/Tech 

Medicine 

Aricul‘«r* 

Vet Saeoce 
Law 


132,282 10.75, W2 12.08 224 85' 

2,055 7,57.078 .A7» 

28,358 3 0U75 2.2,.733 5M 

47,408 53,873 88 

26,092 09.497 95,58, 7 

2,„, 89.437 98,190 

21,194 ...475 5.009 

3 501 ..941 *■«* ” 

„,6„ 62.014 00 2 


915 


72.6 
919 
41 1 


87 2 
901 
912 
87 9 
72.4 
91.2 
45 1 
43 6 
617 

539 
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appendix VI 

^AGE-W.SE student ENRDUMENT. : UNIVERSfflES AND 

aitiliated colleges 


Sl 2 ge 


University Affiliated Total 
Depart- colleges 
ments/ 

University 

colleges 


Percentage m affiliated 
colleges 

1970-71 1969-70 1968-69 


Pre- 

University 

29,054 

6.02>14 

6.31,598 

95 4 

Intermediate 

196 

65,142 

65.338 

99 7 

Pre- 

profcssjonal 

U09 

15,125 

16,334 

92 6 

Graduate 

1.86.866 

16.09.921 

17,96.7r 

89 6 

Post- 

graduate 

82,652 

80,692 

1.63.344 

49.4 

Research 

11.774 

1.838 

13,612 

18.5 

Diploma/ 

certificate 

14.937 

20,454 

35,391 

57 8 

TOTAI. 

3.26.688 

23W16 

27,22,404 

88 0 


95 4 

95J 

99 8 

995 

92.6 

92.5 

89 3 

88.2 

48 3 

464 

127 

107 

57 0 

56 6 


87 7 86 7 


•Excluding enrolment in intermediate classes affiliatcdito the Board of 
High School & Intermediate Education. U P 
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